





LAUNDRY WASHER 
TRUCE 


ATIFICATION of an agreement 

between the laundry owners and 
household washing machine makers’ 
national bodies for the elimination of 
unfair business tactics was announced 
today by J. R. Bohnen, secretary of the 
American Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Elimination of untruthful and un- 
ethical statements in selling and adver- 
tising activities was agreed upon at a 
joint session of the directors of the 
Laundry Owners National Association 
and the executive board of the Ameri- 
can Washing Machine Manufacturers 
Association. 

This “new deal” in trade ethics, 
according to Secretary Bohnen, was the 
outgrowth of general business condi- 
tions of the past two or three years. 

“In such times some competition 
naturally grew unscrupulous,” he said. 
“There is a conviction that with the re- 
turn of better times and easier selling, 
unfair trade methods will fade out pro- 
portionately. Nevertheless, the associa- 
tions are pledging themselves to incul- 
cate a spirit of positive, constructive 
salesmanship through their entire indus- 
tries, involving dealers and sales outlets 
of all kinds, including department stores 
and public utilities, and also laundry 
wagon drivers and laundry solicitors. 

“Much of the destructive sales work 
has come from non-members, but the 
Associations have pledged themselves, 
nevertheless to exert strong influence 
for the control of their tactics. 

“Directors and board members agreed 
that the unfair practices have been the 
informal acts of individuals, and that a 
nationwide policy of education in both 
industries will largely correct the sit- 


uation.” 
* * * * 


WORLD’S FAIR 
PICTURES 


"had Century of Progress Exposition 
at Chicago, commonly known as the 
World’s Fair, has just opened. It has 
opened just at the time we are going 
to press with this June issue. 

We had hoped that we might have 
had available some photographs of the 
electrical exhibits that would be shown 
in the electricity buildings of the Fair. 
Most of these, however, were in the 
course of construction. So we did the 
next best thing and are printing in this 
issue some pictures taken by our veteran 
camera-man, Tom Blackburn, of the 
scenes showing the activity during the 
course of constructing the exhibits. 

Next month we will have the finished 
pictures of the exhibits. 
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Gi new Westinghouse 
with, the MAGIC COOKIN 











Only range ever invented 
which cooks automat- 
ically the more delicious 
“cook book way.”’ 
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*Roasts at 2 temperatures; bakes at 1 even heat. Patents applied for. The famous COROX Quick- 
Cook units are optional, for any custom-built arrangements and price levels your customers desire. 


Now electric cookery will have added ‘“‘buy appeal”? for thousands of your pros- 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 





pects. For in addition to the cleanliness, coolness etc., of electric cookery, a Westing- 
house Dual-automatic Flavor Zone range cooks the only PERFECT way, auto- 
matically. Plus that it has BEAUTY and POPULAR PRICE. 

ASK YOUR WIFE! LOOK IN ANY COOK BOOK! While the woman is miles 
away this range brings her meal to the Flavor Zone temperature, browning and 
caramelizing the outside of the roast ...sealing IN the delectable juices. Then the 
heat lowers itself automatically and cooks foods in their own juices... holding 
precious flavor in. At demonstrations women exclaim at the quantity and richness 
of juice! At the tenderness! At the reduction in shrinkage! NO OTHER RANGE 
CAN DO THIS! Do you see how easily the Westinghouse Dual-automatic is going 
to help you sell electric ranges to thousands more women? Write for full information. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Merchandising Dept., Mansfield, Ohio. 


It tells the story of this 
amazing invention... the 
greatest advance in any 
cooking device since West- 
inghouse originated and 
first presented America 
with ‘automatic’? oven 
control 18 years ago. 

Ask for it on your letter- 
head. 





Westinghouse W) Dualautomatic 
FLAVOR-ZONE ELECTRIC RANGE 
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HE grapevine telegraph has been busy lately transmitting a confident fore- 
cast of the early and nation-wide withdrawal of all utilities from the sale 


of appliances. 

Rumor, in this matter, points to the recent action of the New York City and 
State companies as a convincing proof. But without minimizing the importance 
of New York, it is necessary to consider that it is a section with conditions peculiar 
to itself. And that in utility policy as in other matters is by no means an in- 
fallible guide for the rest of the country. 

We are, therefore, constrained to point out once again the plain facts of the 


situation that make power company merchandising a needed activity, not only from 
a utility but from an industry standpoint : 


. domestic electrical equipment is specialty merchandise and 
must be sold by specialty organization and a sustained promotion. When the 
utilities maintain a trained and efficient sales organization a standard is thereby 
set which develops similar organizations competitively in its area. 

Second—because to maintain the specialty operation necessary to sell appliances 
a stable price structure must be preserved. And the utility, by taking a leading 
part in merchandising, contributes powerfully to price stability. Utilities sell mer- 
chandise of recognized quality. They do not feature price as bait. Let any dealer 
who has been through the price demoralization of the past year speak up and 
testify as to the value of such an ally in his community. 

Third—because the utility is the natural leader. It, alone, can coordinate promo- 
tion and stimulate selling through healthy local cooperation. And its effectiveness 
in this respect is increased and not decreased by being in the merchandising 
business. 

Fourth—because in the power company’s own interest it must have a means, 
under its own control, of increasing the domestic load. To carry on a load building 
operation entirely through other retailers is more costly than when the company 
itself is active in selling. 





E ARE in the first phase of a business revival. The latent demand for 
electrical domestic equipment is enormous. In order to realize the pos- 
sibilities of this business strong local leadership, energetic promotion, fair com- 
petitive conditions and stablé prices are essential. 
The power utilities, if merchandising on a broad and active program, can supply 
these elements of prosperity, vital to the electrical appliance trade. 


It is our conviction that they will. 


EpITor 









































This 


HE electrical industry, almost first 

in the field of all basic suppliers 
and manufacturers, has lined itself up 
solidly behind President Roosevelt’s 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Through their various associations and 
trade practice groups, definite programs 
of action have been outlined or the pro- 
visions of the bill have been endorsed 
up to the hilt pending adoption of clear- 
cut regulations. 

All of which may be taken as an in- 
dication as to the length which indus- 
trial and economic thinking has pro- 
gressed since the year 1932. Because 
in the staggering implications of the bill 
are contained the potential solution to 
most of the headaches that have beset 
this industry, as well as any other. 


The Bill 


First let us take another look at the 
bill itself: It is comprised of two major 
parts: the section devoted to Public 
Works and the section providing for 
Industry Control. The Public Works 
is the aggressive part of the bill and 
was designed for the purpose of creat- 
ing employment, releasing purchasing 
power and stimulating the capital goods 
industries. The Industry Control sec- 
tion of the bill is for the purpose prim- 
arily of raising and stabilizing prices, 
eliminating “chiseling” and other cut- 
throat competitive tactics and, in a 
measure, controlling production. Thus 
the first part of the bill gets things 
going and the second part is to insure 
that they are kept going. It is a rank 
departure from the historic viewpoint 
of the badly deflated “rugged individual- 
ist.” It is a warning to the ragged 
minority of price cutters in an industry 
that their tactics are not to be allowed 
to endanger the entire structure of that 
industry. It is a virtual guarantee to 
industry that they may expect to make a 
fair return on their investment. It is an 
opportunity for the resumption of capi- 
tal investment by private business. And, 
above all, it raises employment and mass 
purchasing power from dependence upon 
a destructively competitive system. 
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INDUSTRY RECOVERY BILL 
ENDORSED BY ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 


N.E.M.A. Takes Lead in Submitting Program 


The actual working of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act is to be en- 
trusted to the trade and industry asso- 
ciations of the manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of basic commodities. From their 
first dizzy surprise at the importance of 
the role that has been thrust upon them 
in the Administration’s fight against ad- 
verse conditions, the associations have 
moved steadily forward in fitting them- 
selves to be virtual agents of the gov- 
ernment. Representing, in most cases 
75 to 85 per cent of the members of 
their industry—and those controlling 
the major portion of the production— 
the associations are admirably fitted to 
effectively carry out the government’s 
avowed policy. As a matter of actual 
fact, the government has put into their 
hands the very weapon they have sorely 
needed in days gone by when they, of 
their own initiative, tried to wipe out 
destructive price competition and un- 
fair trade practices among the members 
of their own industry. Be it noted here 
that those practices usually came from 
outside the membership of the associa- 
tion. But at any rate, President Roose- 
velt has equipped them all with a 
smaller edition of “The Big Stick” 
which, with his own hearty recom- 
mendation and backing, he urges them 
to use on recalcitrants with objections 
to falling in line. This was one of the 
points he made clear in his brief talk 
before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: 

“In almost every industry an over- 
whelming majority of the units of the 
industry are wholly willing to work to- 
gether to prevent over-production, to 
prevent unfair wages, to eliminate im- 
proper working conditions. In the past, 
success in obtaining these objectives has 
been prevented by a small minority of 
units in many industries. I can assure 
you that you will have the cooperation 
of your government in bringing these 
minorities to understand that their un- 
fair practices are contrary to a sound 
public policy.” 

The question has been raised as to 
whether the President has power to put 


his program into effect. The answer 
lies in the manner in which the program 
is to be carried out. Industries, through 
their associations, will fix codes gov- 
erning hours of employment, minimum 
wages, and amount of production in 
order to approximate a “code of fair 
competition.” Where these codes of fair 
competition conflict with the anti-trust 
laws—which means, of course, where 
agreements must be reached on price— 
the anti-trust laws will be set aside to 
provide for the emergency. That is one 
of the advantages of delegating special 
powers and authority; legal entangle- 
ments yield to common sense. 

Approval by the President of these 
association codes governing a particular 
industry will make them industrial law 
with penalties from the courts for those 
found violating them. It has even been 
pointed out that if these teeth are not 
sufficiently sharp, the President may 
authorize a licensing system for the bad 
boys among the producers. With plants 
operating under a government license, 
it is a simple matter to suspend or re- 
voke. Thus, for the first time in their 
history, industry associations are to be 
equipped with the power to regulate, 
with the consent of their members, 
trade practices that have, heretofore, 
been responsible for failure and bank- 
ruptcy. 


N.E.M.A. Leads 


First among all trade associations to 
present for approval its “codes for fair 
competition” was the National Electri- 
cal Manufacturers Association. To be 
sure, in the Swope Plan, endorsed by 
them more than a year ago, they had 
a hand-made program, aligned so nearly 
to the underlying principles of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s industrial recovery 
bill, that a few changes here and there 
made it ready to put in the works. It 
was a final tribute to the visionary 
powers of Gerard Swope, president of 
the General Electric Company. Num- 
bering 269 member companies which in 
1929 employed 250,000 and did a two 
billion five hundred million dollar busi- 
ness, N.E.M.A., by its very size and 
importance, set the pace for other in-. 
dustries. 

Briefly, N.E.M.A.’s_ program calls 
for: The right of employees to organize 
and bargain collectively and to join or 
refrain from joining any labor organiza- 
tion; minimum 30 and maximum 48- 
hour week (subject to change); em- 
ployees life and disability insurance: 
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old age pensions; unemployment insur- 
ance; the establishment of unemploy- 
ment emergency funds and the compila- 
tion of statistics by all members con- 
cerning production, inventory, minimum 
prices, accounting, etc. 


Washer Men Ready 


Spurred on by a request from Wash- 
ington for an expression of its stand, 
the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers Association is soliciting 
opinions of all manufacturers in the 
field. Of possibly a total of 45 firms, 15 
—with at least 50 per cent of production 
—belorf® to the association. All told, 
28 companies are reporting sales to it. 
It is believed by executive secretary, 
J. R. Bohnen, that firms in contact with 
the association make 90 per cent of the 
washing machines produced. 

“The government is frankly inter- 
ested in getting employment for most 
people by reducing the hours of work 
and eliminating cut throat competition,” 
stated Mr. Bohnen. “It will be up to 
the trade associations to set up mini- 
mum wage scales, hours of production, 
quotas for manufacturers. Whatever 
applies to 75 per cent of the industry 
will be taken as an average. Wildcat 
firms who refuse to cooperate will find 
themselves face to face with licenses 
which will effect the same results.” 

Correspondence coming in to the 
Association indicate, so far, that not 
much trouble is expected in setting 
quotas. The wage scale matter is much 
more difficult as the hourly rate in small 
towns is basically different than that in 
cities, and it will take some sort of de- 
termination of a scale of living to hit 
upon a proper setup. 

Opinion so far seems to favor con- 
trolling details, and letting the washing 
machine list price add up to what it will, 


like a pile of blocks. Firms with lower 
overheads than others will find them- 
selves with a research fund or promo- 
tion budget for advertising that will 
make their machines cost about the 
same as the general minimum, it is felt. 

In the matter of restricting price cut- 
ting it has been suggested that excess 
production be controlled through a 
graduated tax on production over a cer- 
tain amount. Special sale prices should 
be limited to certain percentages of out- 
put. For example, a manufacturer turn- 
ing out 20,000 washers a year should 
not be permitted to sell more than 2,000 
machines at a special discount. 

A boiling-down of comment and ideas 
will be made by the association in the 
near future. Already recommendations 
from other associations are being re- 
ceived by Frederick M. Feiker of the 
Department of Commerce containing 
such suggestions as the six-hour day, 
restrictions on price cutting, control of 
excess production, by graduated taxes. 
What washer makers believe best for all 
will be announced in the near future. 

Other associations who have gone on 
record as endorsing the government’s 
program under the new recovery bill 
are the American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion, comprising 38 manufacturers who 
do 90 per cent of the oil burner busi- 
ness; the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, comprising 106 manufacturers, who 
will draw up a self-regulating code of 
ethics at the Chicago convention; the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute, the Steel 
Institute, the Copper & Brass Research 
Association and the National Electrical 
League Council. 

In all some 50 trade associations have 
signified their willingness to get be- 
hind the Administration’s program for 
orderly business under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 





THE BLUE PENCIL 





RIGHT spots are coming faster 

these days: washing machine 
sales for the four months of ’33 have 
been ahead of every respective month 
last year . . . cleaner sales have in- 
creased every month over the former 

. Kelvinator say they shipped 
more refrigerators up to May 25 
than in the history of their business 

. Frigidaire more than doubled 
May production over the same month 
in ’32, making it the biggest month 
since July, ’29 ... Westinghouse 
reports overall capacity of 65 per 
cent, refrigerators of 100 per cent 

. Gibson’s exports on refriger- 
ators are 100 per cent over the 732 
period . . . Black & Decker beat the 
administration in budget-balancing 
and are comfortably in the black for 
the first time in three years . . . Dun 
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& Bradstreet report ’33 radio sales 
(four months) double those of the 
same four months in ’32 . . . Altor- 
fer Bros. (ABC washers, etc.) said 
May was one of the best month’s in 
the company’s business with peak 
operation and employment .. . the 
10th National Oil Burner Show at 
Chi is a sellout . . . so, it seems, is 
the World’s Fair. All in all, 1932 
may yet become as a troubled dream. 
There are rumors in the air, too 
. and where there are rumors 
there is usually some basis for them 
. the Grunow Refrigerator Co. 
and U. S. Radio & Television are to 
do a walk down the aisle together. 
. . . Same rumor says Bill Grunow 
will be president of the new hook-up, 
J. Clark Coit, former RMA head, 
chairman. | 


The New York Edison System 
have quit all appliance selling leaving 
New York State almost without util- 
ity merchandising.... All New 
York Edison promotion will be for 
dealers, dispensed through the Elec- 
trical Association. ... Tom Reed, 
Cushman-Willis (Cleveland) _ sales 
star, won GE’s monthly merit award 
for selling the highest monthly dollar 
volume of appliances ... in Feb- 
ruary his sales totalled $1,270... 
he averages three or four washers a 
week. 

Westinghouse have got out a swank 
booklet on their new air-conditioning 
equipment . . . likewise Liquid Car- 
bonic on their bar equipment... 
Torrington Mfg. Co., have bought 
out the Arcoil Mfg. Co. of Newark 
who made squirrel cage type fans. 

. E. H. Waddington, former sales 
mgr. for Graybar at Kansas City, has 
been made manager, succeeding H. N. 
Goodell deceased . . . late in April, 
more than 1,500 people visited GE’s 
House of Magic which visited Wana- 
maker’s, New York... . Jenkins 
Music Company, Kansas City, are 
the new Majestic distributors for that 
territory. . . . 30,000 people visited 
Philadelphia’s Fifth Annual Refrig- 
eration Show which closed April 22 
. . . 231 boxes were sold from the 
floor. .. . W. D. McElhinny, former 
VP in charge of sales for Copeland, 
has gone to Frigidaire to take charge 
of commercial business. . . .GE’s 
specialty appliance sales and refrig- 
eration department have moved from 
downtown Cleveland to Nela Park. 
Kelvinator have begun production on 
an oil burner. ...F. A. Hitter, is 
the new general sales mgr. for 
Stewart - Warner .... the first 
twelve days of Georgia Power’s 
spring refrigeration campaign netted 
$136,769 volume ... not bad, not 
bad. . . . Ralph Steffens of the Chi 
Electric Association says they are 
prepared to play host to any electrical 
men visiting the Fair. . . 

We'll be seein’ you, Ralph. —L.W. 


LEAGUE COUNCIL 
ENDORSES 


LIVERSIDGE PLAN 


In session at New York, May 26, 
1933, the Executive Committee of the 
National Electric League Council, on 
behalf of the Local Electrical Leagues 
and Associations, passed a resolution 
endorsing the plan for a National Co- 
ordinating Council in the electrical in- 
dustry, recently proposed by Horace P. 
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Liversidge. We feel, states the resolu- 
tion, that such a plan and proposal carry 
special weight and authority, coming 
from Mr. Liversidge with his splendid 
record of leadership and accomplishment 
as president of the Electrical Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

“We are in accord with the principle 
that co-operative functioning in the in- 
dustry, in the sense which includes all 
groups, must be based on local organiza- 
tion, local planning and local team- 
work.” 

“At the same time, we believe that a 
maximum of understanding and _ har- 
mony in the electrical industry cannot 
be achieved by working at it in the 
localities alone and letting the national 
phase of the problems drift. A national 
co-operative body is important to the 
welfare of the electrical league move- 
ment, by its providing a central medium 
through which the leagues and their 
activities, as well as the national group 


associations, can co-ordinate. We believe 
that the national co-operative body 
should be based on equal representation 
of the groups of the industry. It should 
not be identified with any one branch 
more than another.” 

The resolution further points out that 
the changes within the industry make 
a proposal for a national joint council 
especially appropriate at this time and 
that modification of central station mer- 
chandising places a special emphasis on 
cooperative methods. 

“Tt would seem that the present pros- 
pects of industry at large give special 
promise of effectiveness to a national 
Council of the electrical industry. The 
National Industry Recovery Act should 
strengthen the national associations and 
the homogeneous nature of each group 
to a degree which should in turn enable 
their representatives on a national in- 
dustry Council more successfully to 
work out joint problems together.” 


CONOVER WINS REFRIGER- 
ATION BUREAU AWARD 


Fourteen Other Regional Winners in 
Legion of Honor Contest 


EORGE R. CONOVER, managing 

director, Electrical Association of 
Philadelphia won the grand award in 
the Electric Refrigeration Bureau’s 
Legion of Honor Contest, designed to 
reward outstanding effort in local co- 
operative organization and sales promo- 
tion effort. With the award goes a 
gold cup and designation as Commander 
of the Refrigeration Legion of Honor. 
Cited on Mr. Conover’s behalf were 
three yearly refrigeration campaigns, 
five annual spring shows and sensa- 
tional sales resulting from cooperative 
organization of the refrigeration deal- 
ers. Fourteen other awards, from the 
eleven regional divisions of the Bureau 
were made: 

New England: First awards to 
Richard Lincoln, manager, merchandise 
department of the Boston Edison Com- 
pany and Guy G. Smith, advertising 





manager, Cumberland County Power & 
Light, Portland, Maine. Honorable 
mentions to: G. H. Sander, district 
manager, Public Service of N. H.; 
C. A. Ingalls, division manager, Central 
Vermont P. S.; W. O. Minard, same 
company. 

Eastern Division: First awards to 
G. J. Reichert, appliance sales manager, 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power and 
H. I. Sanctuary, sales supervisor, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric, Pough- 
keepsie. Honorable mention: J. H. 
Van Aernam, sales promotion manager, 
New York Power & Light; I Borstein, 
president, Borstein Electric Supply, 
Camden, N. J.; L. R. Leslie, commer- 
cial sales manager, Delaware Power & 
Light, Wilmington. 

East Central Division: First award 
to R. H. Jones, appliance division, 
Electrical League of Cleveland. 


Southwestern Division: First award 
to A. G. Morgan, sales manager, Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power, Richmond. 
Honorable mention: W. G. Gay, dis- 
trict sales manager, Virginia Electric & 
Power, Norfolk. 

Great Lakes Division: First award 
to C. E. Collins, district manager, 
Western United Gas & Electric, Elgin, 
Ill. Honorable mention: H. W. Cooper, 
commercial manager, Wisconsin Power 
& Light, Madison, Wis. 

North Central Division: First award 
to L. L. Pelley, sales supervisor, North- 
ern States Power, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Honorable mention: B. L. Paffh, new 
business manager, Northwestern P. S., 
Huron, S. D. 

Middle West Division: First award 
to R. C. Geppert, general superintend- 
ent, Nebraska Power Company, Omaha. 
Honorable mention: C. E. Michel, sales 
manager, Union Electric Light & 
Power, St. Louis; C. F.: Farley, vice 
president and merchandise manager, 
Kansas City Power & Light, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Pacific Division: First award to J. 
Clark Chamberlain, secretary-manager, 
San Diego Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau, San Diego, Cal. 

Northwestern Division: First award 
to R. B. McElroy, merchandise sales 
manager, Washington Water Power 
Co., Spokane. Honorable mention: 





CONOVER 


Managing director of the Electrical 
Association of Philadelphia who 
won the grand award and will 
henceforth be Commander of the 
Refrigeration Bureau’s Legion of 
Honor. 


LEGION OF HONOR WINNERS IN THE— 


G. J. Reichert 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eastern 
Division 


H. I. Sanctuary 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Eastern 
Division 
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C. E. Collins 
Elgin, Illinois 


Great Lakes 
Division 


L. L. Pelley 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


North Central 
Division 


A. G. Morgan 
Richmond, Va. 


South Eastern 
Division 


J. E. Flynn, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Rocky Mountain 
Division 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 


Richard Lincoln 
Boston, Mass. 


New England 
Division 


Guy G. Smith 
Portland, Me. 


New England 
Division ° 


R. E. Folland, executive secretary, 
Electrical League of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Rocky Mountain Division: First 
award to J. E. Flynn, merchandise man- 
ager, New Mexico Power Company, 
Sante Fe, N..M. 

Southwestern Division: First award 
to R. E. Fielder, assistant manager, 





GRUBBS 


From sales manager of Remington- 
Rand to vice-president of RCA- 
Victor, Harry C. Grubbs has lately 
assumed his responsibilities as sales 
manager, Air Conditioning equip- 
ment of the De La Vergne Engine 
Company (Baldwin Locomotive sub- 


sidiary). Their new  air-condi- 
tioner went on the market last 
month. 


J. Clark 
R. C. Geppert Chamberlain 
Omaha, Neb. San Diego, Cal. 
Middle West Pacific 
Division Division 





WALKER 


Salesman, Detroit sales manager, 
branch manager in four cities and 
more recently manager of the east 
central region for Frigidaire, H. J. 
Walker, Jr., has been appointed 
manager of Frigidaire’s public 
utility sales division. 


sales Development department, Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric, Oklahoma City. 
Honorable mention: W. E. Clement, 
commercial manager, New Orleans P. S. 

The contest was judged by A. W. 
Beresford, managing director, N.E.M.A.; 
J. C. Sterling, advertising director, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine; and Edgar Kobak, 
vice president McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, publishers of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING. 


APPLIANCE SALES 
PICKING UP ON 
THE WEST COAST 


IMES are better in the appliance 
markets of the West. Southern 
California retail sales during the past 
month have revived some of the old 
hope and enthusiasm which has always 
marked the climate vendors of that re- 
gion. The way electricity saved the 
day at Long Beach and Compton more 
than offset the big disappointment of 
the year, that its earthquake was only 
a second-rater after all, and could not 
be boasted of along with the size of 
oranges, real estate deals and Boulder 
Dam. 
The May Company staged the biggest 
washer and ironer campaign in the last 
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five years during the months of March 
and April, selling a total of 233 units 
in the sixty-day drive. With the two 
women demonstrators as the team cap- 
tains, W. O. Woolston, manager of the 
electrical department, and N. F. Ed- 
wards, manager of the washing ma- 
chine department, chose sides among 
the sales crew and staged a big punch- 
board contest, which put the competitive 
angle into the game in a large way. 

A big punch board, with 275 punches 
on it, made available $400 in prize 
money to the salesmen. There were 
three classes of prizes, expressed in 
punches. For sales of the Easy spinner 





BUREAU CONTEST 





R. B. McElroy 
Spokane, Wash. 


Northwest 
Division 


R. H. Jones 


Cleveland, O. 


East Central 
Division 


dryer type machine at $170, the sales- 
man was given three punches. For sales 
of washers and irons of from $100 to 
$149, two punches at the prize board 
were given. For units selling for less 
than $100 one punch was given. 

According to F. S. Fenton, Jr., West- 
ern district manager for the Easy 
Washing Machine Company, the high- 
priced merchandise received a 50-50 
break, and the volume of such was good. 
Only $125 in newspaper advertising was 
used in the campaign, too, an unusually 
small amount for the excellent results 
obtained. 

In substantiation of the new lease on 
life everywhere in the West is the per- 
sonal observation of Mr. Fenton, whose 
first initial F should stand for “flying.” 
His territory covers the entire West, 
even as far back into the prairies as 
Omaha, and he traverses it mostly by 
air, every six weeks. Just returned 
from the most recent bird’s eye viewing, 
he is emphatic that his dealers every- 
where are finding sales easier (no pun), 
and the general tone of business much 
improved. April business was better 
than January and February combined, 
and May is better than April. 


Spring Drive in Edison 


Henry C. Rice, Southern California 
Edison’s merchandising manager, has 
launched his sales troopers on the big- 
gest drive since the depression, and the 
gains are being chalked up daily. The 
drive includes all appliances, ranges, 
water heaters, refrigerators, washers, 
ironers, cleaners, and small appliances. 
Salesmen work in crews from the divi- 
sion and district offices. Washer sales 
were leading at last reports. The em- 
ployees are to have a campaign turned 
on them next. 

San Diego refrigerator dealers made 
good use of a big home show, late in 
April, at the San Diego municipal pier. 
Ten makes were displayed, and not to 
be lonesome, other appliances were 
placed alongside them. These ran the 
gamut from ranges through to clocks 
and even to attic ventilating fans to cool 
the houses in summer. After a similar 
show in 1932 a total of 2,150 refrigera- 
tors were sold in the county. 

Another distributor from San Fran- 

(Continued on p. 53) 
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The weekly index (Right). It shows the current level of 

the average daily physical volume of business as compared 

with the normal for the season and the year. Normal, 

represented by 100, is what the current volume of general 

business activity should be tf the usual seasonal changes 
and year-to-year growth had occurred. 
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(Conditions 


HE Business Week ther- 

mometer has at last re- 

warded patient watching 
with a marked rise into warmer levels. For eight weeks 
now this index has mounted without a break. It is 
now past last year’s curve. And this means that business 
is gaining at the rate of $10 billions a year. 

The steel operating rate has risen from 14% to 39%. 
This adds greatly to the income of the steel mills and 
what is more to our point puts men back steadily at 
work. Youngstown, Gary, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit 
feel the purchasing power released. 

Electric Power Production has gone from 1,375 mil- 
lions to 1,483 millions of kilowatt hours per week. This 
not only means several million dollars more income per 
week to central stations, it means that manufacturing has 
increased in this ratio and that here again employment 
has increased. Carloadings are up more than 100,000 
cars a week. Another sure index of increased activity 
and purchasing power. 

The electric appliance industry does business with the 
home. Employment and home income vitally affect ap- 
pliance sales. Appliance men therefore note with un- 
common satisfaction that 600,000 men went back to work 
in April. May it is forecast will show a further increase 
instead of the usual seasonal decline. 

The appliance business is already feeling the stimulus 
of a general business improvement. Washing machine 
sales for every month this year have been higher than 
last year. Refrigeration is selling at a flourishing rate. 

Price increases are hoped for throughout the appliance 
line generally and particularly in washers and refrig- 
erators because these are the two lines which have taken 
the worst licking on prices and because they are the lines 
on which the dealers profits most depend. On the facing 
page are some reasons why these price increases must 
come. 
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FORECAST : - 


Under the Industry 
Recovery Bill wage rates 
will be increased, forcing 
. further. advances in these 
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and other basic materials 
as well as increases in 1s ALUMINUM, 


direct labor costs on all = NO INCREASE 
appliances, YET 
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Dlau’s Selling 





REFRIGERATORS 





Spring 


OIL BURNERS 


in the 


Summer 


in the 





WASHERS and CLEANERS 








W. A. Blau 


President, General Manager 
Blau’s Electric Shop, Inc. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Oil burners provide the fourth 
seasonal major appliance and 
create a year-round job for our 
organization, says this 
Middletown, Connecticut, 


contractor-dealer 


a ae, ee 


* WALTER A.BLAU. “ties 





Walter Blau had a single helper when he began busi- 
ness at Middletown, Conn., in 1909. 


1909 
ALTER BLAU sucked at his pipe reflectively. 
W\ “Oil burners? They are going to be one of our 
major items within a year or so. They are just 
what we needed to keep our organization on their toes the 
year round. The spring months we are kept busy on 
refrigerators; about July we will begin the summer’s 
work on oil burners, shift to ranges in the early fall and 
concentrate on radio during the winter months. 

“It’s a perfect set-up. The dealer today needs those 
four major devices on which to build a volume business.” 

“What about washers and cleaners?” I asked. 

“That’s an all-year-round job,” he replied. “Neither 
washers nor cleaners are seasonal appliances—they don’t 
even remotely fit into any given period of the year. Sum- 
mer and winter the washing must be done and the rugs 
kept clean. You might say that refrigerators and electric 
ranges are all-year-round products, too. They are, of 
course, but there are natural times when people begin to 
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Calendar 


1932 


The recognized electrical appliance 
dealer in his community after 24 
years in the business, the picture 
below gives some idea of the pres- 
ent scope of the business. It is 
taken from a Blau Electric Shops, 
Inc., exhibit at the Home Progress 
Exhibition at Middletown, Conn., 





ELECTRIC RANGES RADIO SETS 


in the 


Fall 


in January, 1932. All appliances in 
the picture are from Blau’s. Since 
then the company has gone into oil 
burners, in addition. 


in the 4 


Winter 
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1929 wr. 


Contrast the picture below 
with the one on the opposite 
page. In 1929, thirty people 
were working for Blau’s 
Electric Shop. Volume was 
around $150,000. 
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think about buying specific appliances, apart from the 
fact that from our own business angle we can do a better 
' selling job when we concentrate our activities and man- 
power on a single device during a specific period.” 
“Did you find the oil-burner business a difficult or 
unusual one to break into? Did you have to hire trained 
oil-burner service men to spend all their time on that one 
branch of the business ?” 
“Difficult? It wasn’t difficult at all. We took oil 
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burners in our stride. We already had 
trained, intelligent service men on radio, 
washing machines, cleaners and ranges. An 
oil burner is no more difficult device to 
install and than than an electric range. As 
a matter of fact, once installed they require 
very little in the way of service. Occa- 
sional check-ups to see that the equipment 
is functioning properly and that the cus- 
tomer is satisfied. 

“Our own service men take care of the 
whole job. When we first took on oil- 
burners (Petro-Nokol) last September, we 
sent two of our service men down to the 
factory. They found out how the burners 
were built and picked out, without the 
slightest difficulty, enough information to make them 
competent to install and service the burners. 

“There is no reason, as far as I can see, why any elec- 
trical dealer can’t do the same thing. And there is a sub- 
stantial profit in the sale of an oil burner.’ 

“You say you first took on oil burners in September,” 
I remarked. “How many burners have you sold since 
then ?” 

“Not a great many,’ 


’ 


said Mr. Blau. “But, of course, 
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we took them on when the best selling season had just 
passed. And, of course with radio in the winter and the 
busy season we have had on refrigerators this spring, 
we haven't really had a chance to get going on burners. 
My guess, though, is that oil burners will provide a good 
ten per cent of our volume during the coming year.” 

“Are the other appliances holding up?” 

“Well, you can judge for yourself. We sold about 70 
electric ranges last year (Universal) and have sold 16 to 
date this year. Later in the summer comes our first real 
intensive activity on ranges and we feel that we have a 
good chance to pass last year’s total. In addition we have 
sold over 40 refrigerators this spring (Majestic). Radio, 
washers and cleaners are all doing well.” 

We'd like to keep up this conversation for a while be- 
cause Walter Blau has been in this business for 24 years 
now and there is scarcely a single phase of it that has not 
experienced at one time or another. His reminiscences 
are pointed and interesting whether they concern the first 
smail shop he opened in Middletown, Conn., nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, or his theories regarding the 
present status of the contractor-dealer in the appliance 
business. 

He has operated one of the most successful small-town 
contracting and electrical construction businesses in this 
part of the country and has to his credit the completion 
of some of the biggest wiring and construction contracts 
in Connecticut. For many years he had as many as thirty 
people working in the business—wiremen, service men, 
salesmen and office force. During those years his volume 
has run between $100,000 and $125,000 a year ; currently, 
it is nearer $70,000—a reflection of the conditions that 
have affected other businesses during the past three years. 
His present working force is composed of 18 people. 

Any working organization or business that has dis- 
tinguished itself in a community is naturally the product 
of intelligent management, hard work consistently fol- 
lowed up and a certain quality of energetic enthusiasm 
that seems to be part and parcel of the individuals that 
run them. It has been our privilege to meet two such 
individuals recently: one of them is Mr. Walter Blau, the 
subject of this story and the other is Mr. E. L. Pearson 
of Brockton, Mass., who we will tell you about next 
month. Both have been in business over twenty-three 
years, the only difference being that Mr. Blau started as a 
contractor whereas Mr. Pearson jumped full-fledged into 
the selling of appliances. But both had this thing in com- 
mon: a willingness to work. 

This capacity and willingness to work was responsible 
for a change in the way Mr. Blau had been running his 
business some years ago. He was not only engaged in 
writing contracts for electrical contracting and construc- 
tion work, supervising a large group of wiremen, and 
building up the appliance end of the business (which was 
destined to become the biggest part of the business) but 
he was running the store, making sales, calling on cus- 
tomers and doing all his own accounting and office work. 
It was too much for one man to keep up and Mr. Blau 
came close to a breakdown. 


Made Employees Partners 


“é BOUT that time,” he said, “I decided that as far 

as my own efficiency was concerned, I was ap- 
proaching the end of the tether. I did not want to see 
my men drift away from me and go into business as 
competitors nor did I want to see the business that had 
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been built to flourishing proportions gradually drop away. 
So in order to lighten my own burden and at the same 
time provide for the perpetuation of the business, I in- 
corporated and took in three of my men as partners. 
We issued shares of stock and each man was given the 
equivalent of a portion of the business, to share alike in 
both its profits and losses. 

“Tt has worked out splendidly and the curious thing 
is that I find that I am almost more active than I was 
previously. One of the partners, Mr. Howard R. Lyman, 
secretary, has complete charge of service work; another 
one, Mr. John T. Kolinsky, vice-president, is responsible 
for contracting. The result is that I actually have more 
time to put in at selling and calling on customers than I 
had before.” 

Selling is done, incidentally, by every member of the 
organization. Service men drum up sales or turn in leads 
or the partners of the business, including Mr. Blau him- 
self spend their time both in the store and outside on 
prospects. Much of the actual demonstration work on 
washing machines (Thor and Maytag) is performed by 
a dark-haired, pretty girl, Miss M. Damiata, who has 
been given virtual charge of all floor business. When 
she smiles they are sold. That goes for us, too. 


Has Unique Inventory System 


GOOD system of inventory control has been de- 

vised by Mr. Blau. A wall on the office and another 
separate room in the back are covered with small tags, 
hanging on hooks. Some under radio, some refrigerators, 
some washers, etc. Mr. Blau explained: 

“Tf we get six new radios in stock,” he said, “six white 
tags are immediately made out and put on the wall in the 
radio section. On the tag we mark the following informa- 
tion: date received, make, model, serial, selling price and 
from whom it was bought. When a radio is sent out on 
demonstration or trial, we cover the white tag with a red 
one on which are marked the following: name, address, 
make, model, serial, date sent out and who by. 

“Tf the radio stays in the home—and most of them do 
—we put a green tag’ over the white and red. The green 
is much like the red demonstration tag except that it 
carries the date installed. 

“The system has obvious advantages. Any white tags 
that show on the wall means merchandise unsold— 
whether it’s radio, washers, refrigerators, ranges or oil- 
burners. Any red tags mean that an appliance is out on 
demonstration and that the sale has still to be closed. The 
green tags (we might mention here that most of the tags 
showing were green) shows us just how many appliances 
we have sold over a particular period. We also make 
notations on the green tags concerning any service ren- 
dered on a particular appliance. 

“The value of this inventory system doesn’t even end 
there. Being open to inspection by prospective customers 
in the store it provides a good way of using the user. 
Many dealers keep a list of the people they have sold 
specific appliances to and frequently show the list to pros- 
pects. But it is difficult for a customer to look at names 
in a little book. When a customer asks us if we have sold 
many of these particular makes of washers, we have only 
to point to the wall covered with green tags. 

“We are using the same system on oil burners. And 
when we get going on our summer activity, I want to see 
a lot of white tags meaning oil burners in stock, covered 
with green tags that mean oil burners sold.” 
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WIRED HOMES NOW OWNING ELECTRIC 
OIL BURNERS AND OTHER APPLIANCES 





) ppbeesnerge-ng are the speculations 
fostered by the thought that this 
month the tenth annual, national oil 
burner show is being held in Chicago. 
To be sure, the history of the electric 
household oil burner goes back to the 
“Coal-less Mondays” of the World 
War. Yet it was not until 1923 that 
oil burners sold 20,000 yearly. 

Unlike the household electric refrig- 
erator, sales of electric oil burners have 
not experienced a meteoric rise, but 
have, however, shown steady, commend- 
able increases from 1923 until 1930, 
dropping off as might be expected that 
year: 


TO2BE nol AEs 2 Sart a OU 
A) eNO gokt U 31,200 
ee 
POZO os. sk Seckare «di SME 
1/7 A ah ae 62,000 
NDZ isu. Phe hae OO 
1022 Se ear ee L Ream 91,220 
1 O50): So eee tera . 89,500 
1055"): See een dee aetna te 76,200 
IDG RPA aie SAN Ae 8 60,600 
Figures from the American Oil 


Burner Association. 

How does the number of homes today 
owning household electric oil burners 
compare with homes having other 
household electrical specialties? Here 
is a comparison as of January 1, 1933: 


Percentage 
Homes _ of Wired 
Using— Homes 
January 1, Using 
Product 1933 Product 
Vacuum Cleaners 9,258,192 46.6% 
Clothes Washers 7,825,693 39.4 
Refrigerators 4,300,000, 21.6 
Sewing Machines 3,148,000 15.8 
Ranges 1,100,250 5.5 
Ironers 739,700 aa 
Oil Burners 682,500 3.4 


Obviously, from these figures, it is 
apparent that the major sales job on 
electric oil burners is still ahead, wait- 


ing to be done. To make this statement  jquygssseseeesnesneneeeemmmmnes 
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enters its 


SECOND 
DECADE 


By 
Arthur P. Hirose 


An Invitation 
from 


The Oil Burner Industry 


to 


The Electrical Industry 
By Morgan J. Hammers 


President, American Oil 
Burner Association, Inc. 


"THE modern, fully-automatic oil 

burner may certainly be regarded 
as a blood relative of the many prod- 
ucts that combine to make up the 
electrical industry. It may then also 
be said that the two industries, which 
bear different names, have a common 
blood strain which inevitably leads to 
common goals, common problems. In 
other words, we are bound to speak 
the same language. 

Increasing evidence of this relation- 
ship has come to the attention of the 
American Oil Burner Association in 
the past few years. Further and very 
concrete evidence will be seen at our 
forthcoming 10th National Oil Burner 
Show and Convention in Chicago, 
June 12-16, at Hotel Stevens. Housed 
under that one roof will be not only 
many exhibitors who in the past may 
have been considered strictly in the 
electrical industry, but also, on the 
platform of our business sessions there 
will be on review the purposes and 
achievements of a wide variety of busi- 
ness interests which, coming from 
many directions, meet at the cross- 
roads. 

On behalf of the membership of the 
American Oil Burner Association, 
therefore, I wish to invite the electri- 
cal industry not only to attend our 
show but also the business sessions of 
the convention. I particularly wish 
to call to the attention of the mer- 
chandising branch of the electrical 
industry the convention program of 
Dealers’ Day, June 14, when a great 
deal that is practical and a great deal 
that may be prophetic will be dis- 
cussed. 











YEARLY SALES OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC 
OIL BURNERS AND OTHER ELECTRICAL HOME 


SPECIALTIES 





is not to belittle the efforts of the heat- 
ing contractor and the plumber who, 
until the past few years, bore with the 
manufacturer the oil burner sales load. 

Installing the first electrical oil 
burners was a job that only a heating 
contractor or burner manufacturer 
could do. Each job presented new and 
difficult problems. But today the elec- 
tric oil burner turned out by the factory 
is standardized and simplified to a re- 
markable degree. The coming of the 
complete burner-boiler unit has also 
done much to make the household elec- 
tric oil burner a product that any com- 
petent electrical appliance dealer’s 
organization cannot only sell but install 
and service as well. 

Favorable signs likewise have been 
the entrances of electrical appliance 
manufacurers into the oil burner field— 
General Electric, Kelvinator, General 
Motors (Delco-Frigidaire), and West- 
inghouse, through its supply house. 
These appliance manufacturers, most 
sympathetic to the needs of the elec- 
trical appliance trade, will do much to 
enlarge the part which electrical appli- 
ance dealers play in oil burner sales. 

The experience of the past few years 
in the oil burner’s first real decade of 
sales history has shown a greater and 
greater disposition on the part of spe- 
cialty appliance distributors and dealers, 
electrical contractor-dealers, and elec- 
tric light and power companies to take 
on oil burner sales. With a successful 
record in selling electric vacuum clean- 
ers, clothes washers, radio, refrigera- 
tors, ranges and ironers, these electrical 
retailers look to the electric oil burner 
and air conditioning equipment as their 
next providers of sales and profits. 

The oil burner presents no difficult 
sales problem to the electrical retailer. 
Like the electric refrigerator, range and 

(Please turn to page 53) 
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Chief inspector Sam Curtis and special retail appli- 

ance inspector George Spottiswood look over some of 

the dangerous or unapproved collection of appliances 
and fittings picked up in the course of a year. 


NE year after—what does San Francisco think of 

its appliance sales ordinances, the ordinance that 

threw the national manufacturers into a cold chill ? 
What do the manufacturers who had the chill feel now? 
What do the dealers think? Is it working? What has 
it accomplished? These are questions cities throughout 
the West and even in the East are asking. ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING too, wanted to know, and found out. 
The answers to all the questions are favorable. But to be 
specific— 

Portland, Ore., as long ago as seven years boldly 
pioneered the first step. It did so all alone, fearlessly, 
and cities everywhere shook their heads. Looking into 
their own state constitutions they seldom found the strong 
“home rule” provisions which Oregons basic law pro- 
vides. For a number of years, then, Portland went it 
alone, hoping that some other city would at last lend 
it moral support by doing likewise. Big legal guns 
doubted its legality anywhere but in Oregon. In Oregon 
few people questioned it or tested the law, they claimed. 

Then, just before Christmas, 1931, there came word 
that efforts of the Retail Merchants’ Association—not 
electrical dealers—had been successful in having the 
board of supervisors of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco pass an ordinance requiring Underwriters listing 
or other approved testing on every electrical device, 
appliance, cord, plug, fitting offered for sale within the 
city. It was to go into effect January 24, 1932. 

The usual hasty misinterpretations of its intent and 
purpose immediately arose. The manufacturers of heavy 
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How San Francisco’s 
ordinance cleaned up sub- 
standard appliances in the 


first year’s operation 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has crusaded 
for the elimination of the substandard hazard since 1928. 
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In a@ criminal case would be no more potent in lethal history than some of the 
exhibits in this group of appliances, cords and fittings picked up by the San 
Francisco inspectors in policing the new retail sales ordinance. A heater that 
burned a hole in a $600 rug, a couple of lamp cords on baseboards that started 
fires, at extreme right a liquor ager that killed a bootlegger, toy toasters, percolators, 
and irons with No. 22 cord that were made to amuse but might well kill children, 
fuses rated at 15 amps. that took 47 amps. to blow, ingenious but unsafe paper 
attachment devices to make two cords go where one went before, attachment plugs 
with iron rather than copper contacts, the fifteen cent toaster, and unlisted sockets 
and flashing devices, make up the display. By no means does this represent all 
appliances refused sale, for some bulkier appliances, such as refrigerators, radio 
sets, toasters, percolators and the like, have received similar turndown for not 
complying to recognized test standards. 


EXHIBIT “A” 


switchgear for power company purposes, the makers of counter and intended to be plugged into a socket or con- 





industrial equipment thought it included them. A mis- 
taken impression went out that San Francisco intended 
to set up a testing laboratory of its own. There was 
much tempest in the good old teapot. 

Ralph Wiley, chief of the Department of Electricity, 
and author of the new ordinance, however, knew what he 
was doing. He had proceeded soundly and carefully, and 
even the big shots of the legal staffs admitted that it was 
legal, the only thoroughly legal sales ordinance at that 
time. It was shown immediately that the ordinance 
related to appliances, to cord, to fittings sold over the 
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venience outlet, and not to heavy apparatus for which 
other safety tests were already required 

On March 15, following the first letter announcement 
to every merchant in the city, inspectors made a call on 
every store in the city to warn them of enforcement and 
to order off of sale all baseboard receptacles none of 
which have been approved. Thus the first blow was 
struck at the greatest evil, cord wiring. By that time 
also, every store was considered to have had sufficient 
time to rid itself of previous stock. 

At first several inspectors were assigned to the task 
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of checking up on the stores, each in his own inspection 
district or zone. It was soon found by Chief Wiley, 
however, that lack of uniformity in decisions made neces- 
sary the assignment of one man to the detail. Inspector 
George A. Spottiswood, tall, impressive, persuasive and 
tactful, was given the responsibility for the enforcement 
of the ordinance. He carries it efficiently and has had 
but few occasions to call upon his legal prerogatives to 
force compliance. 

Three radio men were once cited to appear before the 
bond and warrant clerk for refusing to remove from 
their shelves radio sets which were unlisted and hence 
unapproved. They withdrew without further action, and 
the inspector was out to see that the order had been 
complied with that afternoon. 

Next to test the determination of the department was 
a large wholesale drug concern which had placed a num- 
ber of the small alternating current-direct current radio 
sets in drug stores. It claimed they were merely put in 
for demonstrating purposes. Mr. Wiley held a confer- 
ence with the officials of the company to ask them to 
remove the unlisted set from the market. The officials 
tried politics to “call off the dogs” but that did not work. 
One druggist was known to be selling the sets. An un- 
familiar inspector bought one, the druggist was arrested, 
and a citation was issued for the wholesaler as well. 
After being called on the case the drug company’s own 
attorneys advised it to withdraw all the sets from sale 
and the city did not prosecute. 

The only serious resistance came from a cheap five- 
and-ten independent, who threatened all sorts of political 
reprisal. He had been warned several times, both ver- 
bally and by written notice. He was arrested and placed 
behind the bars for a few days, and given a scathing 
tongue lashing by the judge for attempting to sell 
hazardous and destructive merchandise. He was released 
a sadder and wiser man. 


4. 


T FIRST it was feared that trouble would come 
from the chain stores, but the first to seek to co- 
operate were the Woolworth stores. The managers of 
these stores have submitted every electrical piece of mer- 
chandise to the department before placing it on sale. 
One mail order house chain store did give some difficulty 
in respect to radio sets at first but later co-operated fully. 
In fact radio has provided the most serious problem. 
Finally, just recently Chief Wiley decided the radio 
dealers and distributors must shoulder part of the re- 
sponsibility of enforcement. Radio dealers were sarcastic 
about the ordinance, pointed out that their competitors 
were ignoring the rules. Even large department stores 
took off unlisted sets when ordered by the inspector, 
only to return them to the sales floor the next day. 
Calling Al Meyer, manager of the Leo J. Meyerberg 
Co., Mr. Wiley put the responsibility upon him as a dis- 
tributor to bring the other distributors together and 
adopt a program of self discipline. Mr. Meyer rose to the 
occasion, called a meeting, and a committee of five met 
with Chief Wiley and sought his advice on how to help 
make the ordinance effective in relation to radio sales. 
The result of the meeting was that the radio trades 
have agreed to give full support to the ordinance. This 
means that the unlisted sets of a total of 33 manufac- 
turers, mostly of cheap small portables, can have no mar- 
ket in San Francisco. Thirteen such sets are manufac- 
tured in California. 
The most difficult problem developed from reverts and 
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second hand sets. This problem was put up squarely to 
the radio dealers and distributors to solve and they have 
agreed to do so. Probably Oakland and Berkeley, across 
the bay, and other neighboring cities and suburbs will be 
the dumping ground for such sets, even as they have been 
for the shoddy merchandise which can no longer be sold 
in San Francisco. In fact, this dumping has concerned 
other electrical departments throughout northern Cali- 
fornia and there is a general movement to submit similar 
ordinances to their city councils likewise to restrict sales 
to approved or listed devices. 


N INTERESTING development that Portland has 
taken on a new lease of life in the enforcement of its 
ordinance since San Francisco joined it. Going it alone 
proved hard, but with San Francisco giving it moral sup- 
port, it has renewed its activity, and Inspector A. M. 
McLean, in charge of Portland’s appliance work, ex- 
changes orders and information with Inspector Spottis- 
wood of San Francisco. Not long ago the manufacturers 
of several leading refrigerators neglected to get their 
Underwriters listings on their new models before ship- 
ping them out to the market, and were temporarily kept 
off the market. Some annoyance has been felt by some 
manufacturers whose products run an extremely wide 
range in the fact that certain special devices never have 
had specifications drawn up for laboratory testing and 
approval. 

In such cases, even as in the case of electric heating 
pads, none of which have received underwriters listing, 
the ordinance in San Francisco provides the chief with 
power to make tests satisfactory to his department and 
allow sale of such products. But Chief Wiley has no 
intention of setting up a testing laboratory, and will 
only make such tests where no other recognized agency 
is available. Now that moulded rubber heating pads are 
being tested and listed the San Francisco department will 
cease to test such appliances, Chief Wiley declares. 

What do manufacturers feel? Those who make in- 
ferior or shoddy products do not like it. But reputable 
quality manufacturers have expressed full approval of 
San Francisco’s ordinance. The National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association has even issued a model retail 
sales ordinance based almost entirely upon the San Fran- 
cisco ordinance, which they recommend to cities con- 
templating a sales ordinance. 

How do dealers feel? The Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion is enthusiastic. The Better Business Bureau is 
pleased since it gives it a legal weapon to use in its war 
on fraud and deceitful advertising. Most dealers like 
it, and co-operate cheerfully. A better grade of mer- 
chandise is universally sold, and with such merchandise 
there is less grief. And now that the seller of an appli- 
ance can be held liable for injury or death from faulty 
equipment, the ordinance offers the merchant a better 
chance at self protection. 

And the city of San Francisco likes it because it pro- 
vides it with a means of carrying further the safety 
which the wiring ordinances originally provide. What 
happens after a wiring installation is inspected and cer- 
tificated has been beyond the reach of the safety efforts 
of the city, and practically all injuries or fatalities caused 
by electricity have come from inferior appliances, faulty 
cords, and home wiring additions to the existing wiring. 
This ordinance has forged the missing link, the one weak 
link in the chain. 
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WASHING MACHINE 
EXCHANGE 


F A BUSINESS must be built from 

the ground up, A. L. Berry, of Los 
Angeles, did just that literally. Three 
years ago he rented a little cottage 
(which can scarcely be seen in the pic- 
ture) at 3945 East Ninth St., hung a 
canvas cover over the yard, and with 
one service man, plus a lot of faith in 
the washer business, started the Los 
Angeles Washer Exchange. Today he 
has spread the front of the cottage over 
half the block and hidden the house by 
the new front, added greatly to his 
service shop, and even has gone into 
manufacture of washer rolls at another 
location. The business is still on the 
ground. It uses the sidewalk for its 
salesroom and show window. 

Mr. Berry’s faith in the washer busi- 
ness is matched by his faith in human 
nature, for there is no front to his estab- 
lishment, not even a folding fence. The 
washers stand under the protection of a 
roof, and nothing else. At night they 
still stand there, unprotected. Mr. 
Berry’s theory is that when people want 
a washer they want it badly enough to 
come and buy it. 

Started as an exchange for washers, 
primarily in repair business, the com- 
pany has expanded to include an active 
sales program on new washers, as well 
as reconditioned machines. The service 
end of the business has grown, too, so 
much so that a force of five men is 
maintained. A subsidiary, the Washing 
Machine Parts Co. has been formed to 
manufacture repair and replacement 
parts for washers, particularly rollers 
and gears. Last year the Los Angeles 
Wringer Roll Co., located at South 
Gate, was formed, and in its first year 
of operation supplied over 6,000 rolls to 
the trade. 

Besides Mr. Berry, who is a former 
Washer Wilson man and was for sev- 
eral years manager of Wilson stores, 
the sales staff includes W. B. Elfstrom, 
general sales manager for the company. 





The sidewalk is both showroom and sales floor for the ground floor 
business of Mr. Berry in Los Angeles. 


In the accompanying picture Mr. Berry 
stands at the extreme right, with Mr. 
Elfstrom next to him. 


FURNITURE STORE 
TRIES RENTING 


ENTAL-INVESTMENT is a new 

hybrid which is producing sales of 
washing machines, radios, vacuum 
cleaners and the like for Schoenfelds’ 
Standard Furniture Co., of Seattle. It 
is used to give customers a taste of the 
appliance in actual use, and is offered 
either on new or demonstration appli- 
ances. By it the customer may get the 
benefit of part of the rental payments 
on the new article if it is purchased in 
30 days from the time of return of the 
rented machine. The rental payments 
can be used as first payment up to 
one-tenth of the full amount of the 
price of the new equipment. 

The plan serves those who need an 
appliance temporarily or those whose 
plans are uncertain. The definite scale 
of terms makes the offer a concrete 


policy, and not an occasional accommo- 
dation. This scale has been announced 
as follows: 


Washers, Radios, First 

Cleaners Month’s Rental Per Week 

Costing Rental Thereafter 

$10 to $19.99 $4.00 $1.00 

20 to 29.99 4.50 1.00 

30 to 39.99 5.00 1.00 

40 to 49.99 5.50 1.50 

50 to 60.00 6.00 1.50 
SHEETS IN THE 
WINDOW 
“@NAPACITY —six sheets” has 


nearly always been an academic 
sort of thing—like figuring out the 
square inches of surface on a sphere, in 
geometry class. But Archie Cline, re- 
sourceful little proprietor of Clines 
Electric Shop, at San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., actually performed the experi- 
ment where all might see in one of his 
windows, recently. 

A washer stood all alone in the center 
of the window and from it were draped 
six full sized sheets so that they would 
spread all over the window. A simple 
card, telling a sales story, completed the 
unusual, eye-catching trim. 





This full-length shot gives some idea of the amount of sidewalk display room Mr. Berry utilizes. 
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[« no news in this industry that small appliance 





sales have toppled sadly in the past few years. It is 

also fairly common knowledge that an important rea- 
son for this continuing declining sales volume on toasters, 
percolators, waffle-irons and other heating appliances has 
been in part due to the policies of the power companies 
in abandoning sales campaigns and promotional effort on 
these devices. Dealers have, in many cases, been largely 
responsible for this action; small appliance selling and 
promotion by the utility has been a subject concerning 
which dealers generally felt-they had a grievance. 

In common with many other utility companies, the 
Brockton Edison Company at Brockton, Mass., while 
continuing their merchandising activities on major appli- 
ances, discontinued all but the mildest sales effort on 
small appliances. District representatives of the com- 
pany, who are compensated chiefly on a basis of kw.-hrs. 
added, naturally push ranges, refrigerators and water 
heaters, leaving to other dealers in the community the 
job of selling heating appliances. Two years or so experi- 
ence with this policy brought its inevitable conclusion ; 
small appliance sales declined almost to the vanishing 
point. Out of the two years policy, however, has come 
an unusual situation as far as Brockton is concerned. 

Through the Brockton Electric Club, a cooperative or- 
ganization composed of contractors, dealers and jobbers, 
the power company has been asked by the dealers to once 
more take a definite lead in promoting and selling small 
appliances. The other branches of the industry, enthusi- 
astic backers of power company merchandising activity, 
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The Brockton Electric Cluh 
assembled at one of its regu- 
lar meetings. It ts composed 
only of bona-fide contractors, 
dealers and wholesalers plus 
the utility. Here plans are laid 
for uttlity-dealer campaigns. 


ampaigning 


have recognized the important part the utility plays in 
promoting appliances. Acting on that belief, they now 
want to see the power company resume active campaign- 
ing on these devices in order to stimulate sales of all 
members and by presenting a combined front, bring about 
a greater consciousness of small devices on the part of 
the public. 

To be sure this represents a higher degree of coopera- 
tive endeavor than we are accustomed to finding in any 
one community; it reveals a highly enlightened point of 
view of the dealer group. And where this exists there is 
usually a good reason for it. 


O-OPERATION, in one respect, is like argument— 
it takes two to make it effective. On the other 
hand, someone is always ready to start an argument and 
not everybody seems to like to be the first party to a co- 
operative movement. When all the talk about the need 
for co-operation has subsided and somebody steps up 
and makes a definite move, things begin to happen. 
This is what happened in Brockton. The first move 
was made years ago when the Brockton Edison Company, 
through the establishment of liberal co-operative policies, 
made friends of its dealers and electrical contractors. To- 
gether the dealer and the company made progress in the 
development and growth of the territory, and in the 
latter part of 1930 decision was made to start the active 
promotion of the sale of major appliances through the 
use of more aggressive sales methods. 
The second step in this program was the arrival of 
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When appliance sales in 


Mass., lagged, 


Brockton, 
dealers asked the power 
company to resume active 
selling and promotional 


drives to stimulate business 


By 
Laurence Wray 





AN ELECTRIC RANGE 


That Makes Electric Cooking 
the Buy-word for 1933 


Full size, Table Model, Standard Trade- 
mark Range--Sturdy, Efficient, and Beau- 
tiful in both Design and Finish, Offered 
at a New Low Electric Range Price.... 


69" 


INSTALLED 
CASH 






















NO TERMS 
ONE MONTH ONLY 
SET UP AND READY TO “ 
USE AT THIS PRICE <a < 
MAY 18 TO JUNE 19 


A RANGE THAT FITS THE TIMES 
IN BOTH PRICE AND QUALITY 


Term payments cannot be offered in this sale, except that 


purpose of low price and extra quality. accounts will be carried briefty under the following plans: 

It leaves no question as to the exceptional value. PLAN 1—Cash 30 Days. 
PLAN 2—Cash 6o days if part payment of 
It has been tested for its 
ee ee ee Prertsecpen iocir poco 99 per cont. is made at the time of purchase. 
bers of the city wire This fine new model by the 
Full size means just that. In fact, it is large in every makers to give a special 
Proportion, but not bulky. It has a roomy table surface value at 
at the cooking level for easy bardling of utensils. Four 
burners in first quality standard units, speedy and highly 
same 5$950 
It Goes to That Price After June 30 

Sona geemacunett ott ertatcin at 7 
cee ees “Te aS ee The Standard Electric Steve Co., manufacturers of clecwic 
beantiful durable two-tone porcelain enamel! hace receserd ranges for the (25 years, teok this great forward aa 
SS Autoumtic timer means of volume production, This alone ite 


at the Show Rooms of the Electrical Specialty Shop, 
Co., and the Brockton Edison Co., and For Sale by 
Electrical Contractors of Brockton and Vicinity. 











A sample of the advertising scheduled to run on the 30- 
day range campaign now in progress. Note the warning 
to the public that the price will be raised to $89.50 at the 

conclusion of the campaign. 


W. E. McCreery, who came to Brockton as Sales Man- 
ager for the Brockton Edison Company, fresh from a 
job with the Virginia Electric and Power Company, and 
from an extra assignment of installing and operating a 
going appliance department in Thalhimer’s Department 
Store. Like the Virginia Company the Brockton Edison 
Company is a subsidiary of Stone & Webster, Inc., and 
has always been fortunate in the new business vision of 
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its. management, and the commercial instinct of its vari- 
ous department heads and employees. 

In this new field, with both Central Station and depart- 
ment store experience behind him McCreery was in a 
position to know two widely divergent angles of appli- 
ance merchandising. He had the utility viewpoint, and 
in a very real sense, the dealer’s. With the groundwork 
of pleasant dealer reiationship already established, he 
decided that his job was to make them active partners 
in the new awd more extensive sales program to be con- 
ducted. 

That he and his associates succeeded may be judged 
in part by the fact that 1931 sales in the Brockton Edison 
Company’s territory exceeded the previous year by 140 
per cent. A little more than 50 per cent of the dollar 
business went to the dealers, whose sales increased to a 
degree they had not thought possible, and a permanent 
basis for the ironing out of any difficulties that existed 
was well under way. 

More recently their success may be judged by the fact 
that dealers work out plans for campaigns with the 
utility; that ‘contractors, dealers and jobbers endorse 
wholeheartedly the utility policy and that they have gone 
so far as to suggest that the utility take an even more 
active part in the promotion of appliance sales. 


Electric Club Formed 


RIME agency for this working partnership is the 

Brockton Electric Club, organized just about two years 
ago and composed of contractors, appliance dealers and 
wholesalers. Only actual working members of the elec- 
trical industry are members of the club. Right away the 
groundwork for discussion of mutual problems is clearly 
laid. 

That was the first step. The next one undertaken by 
the Company was to extend to all dealers financing aid 
on major appliances except refrigerators—a move that 
met with hearty response from all dealers having diff- 
culty in handling their instalment paper. From there the 
company moved to a united attack on ranges; first by 
utilizing a definitely promotional rate and, second, by 
absorbing installation charges on all ranges placed on 
their lines. Free wiring, in other words. From sales of 
225 ranges in the territory in 1930, utility and dealers 
piled up a total of 810 units in 1931. The dealers ac- 
counted for 209 of these, despite the fact that they were 
practically starting at scratch in the range business. In 
1932 sales dropped drastically to about 300 units, due 
entirely, according to McCreery, to business conditions in 
the territory. People wanted ranges—make no mistake 
about that—but they just didn’t have the capacity to make 
the investment. This contention, McCreery said, is borne 
out by the fact that they could not keep a second-hand 
electric range on the floor, and that people admitted they 
were in looking for a bargain. 

When business cannot be had except at a price, there 
are two things to do: Do without the business or meet 
the price. And so with range sales this year falling 15 
per cent behind those of last year, the dealers and the 


‘utility in Brockton are going to make a determined effort 


to create business in a special thirty day campaign dur- 
ing the month of June. In many aspects it will be unique. 
Here are some of the high spots: 

All dealers will sell the same range (Standard 
‘“Toledoan”) a table top type range with four burners, 
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fully automatic with plenty of eye appeal. It will retail 
for $69.95—for 30 days. After the campaign period the 
price will immediately revert to $89.50. This information 
has been incorporated in bold-face in the newspaper ad- 
vertising scheduled for the campaign, so that prospective 
buyers will know that to make a saving of approximately 
$20. on a new electric range they will have to act within 
thirty days. 

During the period of the special drive the range will 
not be sold on an installment basis. It wall be sold for 
cash as follows: 

1. Cash with installation or charge on open account if 
fully paid within thirty days. 

2. Cash for sixty days if fifty percent is paid down at 
time of purchase. 

The Brockton Edison Company will act as purchasing 
agent during the campaign and will consign ranges to 
dealers’ floors as needed. Ranges will be billed accord- 
ing to local jobber-dealer price. This is no departure 
from usual policy on the part of the central station. 
Advertising for the event will all be handled by Brockton 
Edison and will be shared by dealers ‘according to the 
following ratio: 

Wiring contractors to contribute two percent of the 
total sum of each wiring contract secured during the 
campaign ; electric range dealers to contribute $1.50 per 
range sold during the drive; and local jobbers to allow 
$1.00 per special.range sold. 

Another interesting angle to the present campaign is 
that the purchaser is to be given the option of exchanging 
the campaign range for a higher priced model any time 
within three months from the time of the sale. In this 
case the full credit will be allowed on the new range up 
to 100 percent of the sale price of the special. 


Electric Club Urge Utility Campaigns 


N INDICATION of how the co-operative partner- 
ship between the dealers and the utility works is 
contained in the suggestion of the Business Development 
Committee of the Brockton Electric Club that the power 
company, in order to stimulate lagging sales of small 
appliances, again assume their promotional effort on those 
devices. With the power company behind them, the 
dealers feel that their own efforts to increase the sale of 
toasters, percolators, waffle-irons, irons, etc., would have 
a greater chance of success. The plan has merit, Mr. 
McCreery said, and is now being considered. In the 
meantime, he added, if any one of the dealers wants to 
put on a campaign on any special device, such as per- 
colators, the central station is prepared to consider financ- 
ing the sale of such a device, and allowing the customer 
to make monthly payments on her light bill. 

“This whole business of co-operation,” Mr. McCreery 
told the writer, “is chiefly a matter of personal contact 
with the dealers. It is impossible to sit back here in the 
office and at the same time be helping the dealers to in- 
crease their sales or iron out any differences that might 
have cropped up. Many central station commercial de- 
partments are run on that sort of basis. We count all 


the dealers in this territory as our personal friends. Their 


interests are our interests. Hardly a week goes by but 
what we find time to go round and visit them individu- 
ally. That personal contact can’t be replaced by even 
such an organization as the Brockton Electric Club. If 
any man has a grievance to air or a suggestion to make 
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about the appliance or wiring business in this territory, 
he is not necessarily going to get up in meeting and make 
it. Human beings are not like that. But when we go 
round and see a man in his own store or office, he feels 
free to talk to us about anything he may have on his mind. 

“In that way, if we are planning a campaign or have 
an idea for some advertising or have any scheme that in- 
voives our working together on, we make a visit to the 
dealers separately and get their reactions to it. If most 
of them are favorable, then we bring it up in meeting at 
the club and lay our plans. But there is nothing that 
takes the place of personal contact—that’s the point I 
want to make. If you have a partner in a business you 
consult him before taking any steps. That is precisely 
the way the Brockton Edison Company works with the 
dealers in this community.” 


D. R. Plan in Effect 


T SHOULD be noted that the utility employs only 

four appliance salesmen on full time. They operate 
under the District Representative plan, in which some 
twenty-two utility men.are given districts among . the 
25,600 domestic customers of the company. These men’s 
primary job is reading the meter, seeing that all appli- 
ances are in good working order, adjusting bill com- 
plaints and acting as general go-between for the customer 
and the company. They sell merchandise when the op- 
portunity presents itself, but it is carefully impressed 
upon them that selling is not their first function. If a 
dealer is working on a prospect for a refrigerator or a 
range, it is the D.R.’s duty to help the dealer make that 
sale to the best of his ability. To further this activity, 
the D.R. is paid a salary and a commission of half a 
cent per kilowatt hour added to the lines. Their selling 
activity naturally is on the major appliances—ranges and 
water heaters. The District Representative plan has been 
in effect in Brockton some five years now, and has been 
instrumental in the sales development of the field and in 
doing away with the abuses that sometimes accompany 
large house-to-house selling crews. Credit is also due 
to the employees of the distinctly operating group, whose 
co-operation and loyalty contributed greatly to the prog- 
ress made. 

Without a single exception the dealers called upon by 
the writer expressed the utmost friendliness to the power 
company, and were of the opinion that its promotional 
and seliing activities on appliances helped to create a 
market for electrical goods that they, with their less 
extensive financial resources, could not hope to achieve. 
The financing help extended by the utility had helped 
keep them in business, some stated. The contractor 
group were especially enthusiastic about the free wiring 
offer of the Light Company which had been instrumental 
in creating electric range business for the dealers and, in 
turn, wiring jobs for the contractors. In the 1931 range 
campaign put on by the utility and the dealers, some 
$85,000 worth of wiring work had been created. 

To quote one of the oldest, largest and most respected 
dealers in the Brockton territory: 

“T’ve done business with the light company off and on 
for the past twenty-three years, and they have been a 
constant source of help and guidance. I look upon their 
assistance as a valuable help in running my business. 
They are uncle and aunt and brother to the appliance 
dealer.” 
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How 
Hennessey § aoe 


Finds 
19 out of 25 


Customers 


Need Cord Repairs 


HAT a pair of pliers and a screw- 

A driver are today far better welcome 

winners than the most lavish mer- 

chandise demonstration, is the opinion 

of Tom F. Hennessey of the Woodlawn 

Electric Company on Chicago’s South 
Side. 

“You'd scarcely believe it, but 19 out 
of every 25 families that opened up to 
our four salesmen had something for us 
to fix,” he said. 

“Beautiful, but dumped, appliances 
were dragged out for new cord, The 
wire under the living room rug that spit 
and smoked when Willie romped on it 
needed servicing. Down the basement 
the wet washer cord which gave grand- 
ma such a shock- called for repairs. 
Something giving trouble in the house— 
yes sir, Mister, walk right in!” 

The four months’ campaign as 
originally planned by Mr. Hennessey 
was in the nature of a census of his 
sales territory. He wanted to know the 
possibilities of his customers for the 
future, and incidentally to sell them as 
much as the present permitted. The 





Doors 





A light kit of tools and cord was carried by each of the four salesmen 
who made free repairs 


times enabled him to hire outside men 
who would work for the Roosevelt scale 
of $1 a day, plus 5% on sales. 

The fly in the ointment, however, was 
the overwhelming reluctance of Chi- 
cago’s housewives to open up their 
doors to salesmen. One woman friend 
reported seventeen calls at her back- 
door in one day. To hoards of salesmen 
had been added a legion of pan handlers. 

“T tried to think of something we had 
that everybody wanted—like free Fuller 
brushes, for example,” stated Mr. Hen- 
nessey. “Finally I thought of something 
from my Fixit Shop days, ten years 
ago. I remembered the constant proces- 





Cord on an appliance shows the wear and tear first, Mr. Hennessey’s 
Fixit Shop experience had shown him. 
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sion of appliances being brought in, 
nearly always with the cord on the 
hummer. There was the germ—wave 
pliers and screwdriver at the backdoor 
and offer to make minor repairs free, 
just to get into the home.” 

While doing this cord repair work, 
Woodlawn salesmen were instructed to 
look over the other appliances and 
make a mental note of them, their con- 
dition, later transferring the data to 
cards. 

That they discovered leads for appli- 
ance sales was evidenced by the $700 a 
month in business that was turned in at 
the start. About 1,000 feet of heating 
wire (American Beauty) was sold, and 
some 1,800 of standard lighting wire. 
Approximately two new outlets a day 
were ordered. Naturally a great deal of 
prospective business was lined up, await- 
ing better times. Appliance sales were 
on time payments. The Woodlawn Elec- 
tric Company is affiliated with the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company’s light bill 
plan.. 

Now as to the census: Out of 3,200 
calls, some 1,500 cards were filled out. 
Mr. Hennessey knows what his cus- 
tomers lack in the way of radio, electric 
refrigerators, washers and other appli- 
ances. He knows just about how long 
their present equipment is good for. 
This list is the most precious thing in 
the house, he states. With better times, 
he can shoot at the mark with perfect 
aim. 

“But I’m still surprised at the way a 
little free help won a welcome with 
women,” he declares. “I guess a de- 
fective cord aggravates them. It’s the 
first to go with a shoddy appliance, you 
know. Maybe there’s a moral in our ex- 
perience for somebody.” 
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VACATIONISTS, 
RESORTS 
AND 
MOTOR CAMPS 
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(Above) The type of 

summer home G. OD. 

Lynch loves to sell—the 

prospect for every appli- 

ance, including electric 
range. 


(Left) Beer and lower 
priced refrigerators mean 
more sales to summer 
home owners. 











AR from the maddening throng is 

Evergreen Lodge, summer home of 
city people. Hidden by trees, nestled 
against a lake, it just suits its owners 
because they came out to get away from 
people. Of course a grumbling meter 
reader has discovered it and a grocery 
boy puffs up to the door occasionally. 

To appliance salesmen summer vaca- 
tionists of this sort have been a pain in 
the neck, a chance to waste gasoline and 
make wild goose chases. 

“Of course, the owners come out here 
to get away from people,” a sales man- 
ager argued recently. “But they don’t 
come out to get away from cold drinking 
water, crisp salads, fresh food. They 
don’t come out to shiver in chilly bath- 
rooms and get smoke in their eyes from 
smelly kerosene stoves. Furthermore, 
any man that owns a summer home un- 
doubtedly has money enough to be a 
good prospect—if we can catch him.” 

At Crystal Lake, Illinois, the sales- 
men of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois are on the firing line 
with this sort of proposition. Chief 
salesman G. D. Lynch has tempered his 
ideas with experience. 


Who’s Who as Prospects 


“Choose a list of summer homes worth 
from $3,000 up,” he said. “These are 
real prospects for everything in your 
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bag. Forget the houses set on stilts, the 


shacks, even if they use electricity. 
These poorer summer home owners 
often lug out appliances from the city 
with them. The better owners equip 
their places on an all year basis, from 
refrigerators down. Go after them.” 

Until recently Crystal Lake had no 
formula for selling the elusive summer 
home owners. True, some 250 com- 
muters stand on the railroad platform 
each morning and might be reached 
with handbills. Calling on their homes 
remained a time wasting proposition, 
however, for the four salesmen. There 
are about 13,000 regular customers in 
the district, and some 1,500 summer cur- 
rent users. It seemed better to work on 
the all year list. 

Then came the “More and Betier 
Business” plan. It promises to supply 
just the touch necessary to reach out- 
lying customers—the summer home 
owners. A chance at a commission 
melon put everybody on the lookout 
for prospects for appliances. Meter 
readers who used to hustle in and out 
of a house began gazing around. Serv- 
ice men, who turned the current on and 
off, lingered longer and talked to the 
customers, noting what they lacked. 

Using this bird dog method which 
any electrical dealer can carry out with 
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BUSINESS 


the assistance of delivery boys or fre- 
quent visitors ‘to homes, Public Service 
salesmen feel they have a means of 
making contacts count far more than 
in previous seasons. In far flung Crystal 
Lake the company wide selling organi- 
zation eliminates many wild goose 
chases and gives the men better pros- 
pects to work on. When this was writ- 
ten, it was too early to judge how the 
plan would work on summer home 
owners. In a three weeks campaign on 
washers, and irons, some 42 were sold 
in jigtime by this method. 

Electric refrigeration will have an 
inning, with beer back, this summer, it 
is believed. Prices below $100 permit 
all year installations. One dealer finds 
it profitable to rent electric refrigera- 
tions at $12 a month. He is disposing of 
his trade-ins to summer home owners. 

Other appliances popular with this 
type of customer are electric ranges, hot 
plates, space heaters, grills and toasters. 
Far from gas, they depend solely upon 
the light wires, and dread the odor of 
kerosene stoves. With homes in cool 
spots, they frequently need warmth in 
certain rooms. 

Equally hidden are the summer re- 
sorts, haunt of boarding vacationists and 
equally good prospects for appliances. 
It is believed there are more than 100,- 


Liberal commission to 

“bird dogs” helps to dis- 

cover needs of isolated 

summer home owners 
ripe for selling. 





000 in the United States, there being 
14,000 in Wisconsin alone. Fully 10,- 
000 in this country have a capacity of 
25 rooms and over. According to Ameri- 
can Resorts magazine, the average in- 
vestment of 7,000 owners is $117,000. 
The idea of resorts as a market is also 
new, there being no mailing list in 
existence as recently as 1927. Resorts 
are buyers of commercial refrigeration, 
space heaters, laundry equipment and 
fans. 

Coming into the limelight this year 
are cottage camps for tourists, which 
are beginning to dot main traveled high- 
ways. There are about 10,170 in the 
United States operating units of six or 
more cottages. Their location: East to 
North East, 1,559; North Central, 
2,492; South and South East, 1,658; 
Rocky Mountains and Central Plains, 
1,529; Pacific Southwest, 1,392; Pacific 
Northwest, 1,540. 

Most of these cottages run on a year 
around basis, with three-fourths of them 
providing cooking facilities to custo- 
mers. The pressure of competition and 
legislation inspired by hotels is steadily 
raising the standard, with the deluxe 
types today wired, offering radio, space 
heaters, hot plates and the facilities of 
metered washers and ironers to cus- 
tomers. 
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(Above) Before the Hoover 
display was gone over with a 
vacuum cleaner 


(Above, right) John Senese of 
Telechron looks over the dis- 
play he has just helped trim. 


(Right) Here’s where you will 

buy your ticket before stepping 

inside to see the Century of 
Progress. 


By T. F. Blackburn 


RITING about the Century of Progress World’s 

Fair, which opened in Chicago May 27, puts one 

in much the same position of the sailor, who 
sought to entertain home folks by telling of his travels. 
He spoke of a river that ran honey all day and milk by 
night, and of trees that grew tobacco in squares, ready to 
break off and chew. 

“There be wonderful things in this world, sighed his 
mother. 

Encouraged, the sailor talked of flying’ fish, which 
leaped out of the waves, spread their wings, and went 
sailing away. 

“Get out of here!” she snapped. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself lying to your mother that way.” 

Just what to tell about things electrical in this show 
is a question. Answering the dealer who asks seriously 
what the Fair offers in return for his investment of time 
and money, it should be stated that the exhibits form 
possibly the largest collection of “how and why” demon- 
strations ever collected. Much as the Emperor Dom. 
Pedro singled out the tiny telephone at the Centennial in 


The Century of Progress As It Looked 
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Leonard and Kelvinator exhibits are side by side. 


The SHOW 


as the public 
will never see it 


Frigidaire is housed at 
the General Motors 
Building — several 
miles away from the 
Electric Group. 













General Electric’s House 
of Magic was in the 
process of going in here- 
abouts when this photo- 
graph was taken. 
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Just Betore The Curtain Went Up 
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Westinghouse has models of its famous 
jobs on display. 


Two modernistic 
houses in the group 
that is expected to 
offer the last word in 
arrangement and fur- 
nishings. 


UE aie 


1876 as a startling item worth the price of his trip, so 
will the electrical dealer make discoveries of profit to 
himself. With nearly all manufacturers, there is a strik- 
ing trend toward the exhibiting of the innermost work- 
ings of things. Tricky manifestations of pure science, 
hitherto trotted out principally before factory sales train- 
ing classes abound on every hand. 

Even the blue and white Greyhound buses on the 
grounds (don’t expect to be able to drive near the gates 
if you come) reveal a new idea in group transportation. 

To get to the green, blue and orange Electrical Group 
you cross a bridge—or ride over the blue waves in a 
barge. Here is Hoover, Norge, Leonard, Kelvinator, 
Copeland, Servel, Conlon, Waters Genter, Telechron, 
Altorfer, Conover, Proctor & Swartz, Grigsby-Grunow, 
Curtis Lighting, General Electric, Westinghouse, Hamil- 
ton Beach, and dozens of other firms, all putting their 
best foot forward. When this was written hammers were 
flying and the place was in a mad rush for opening day. 
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M.W. Ross notes how all men must work on the Central Station 


diorama in their stocking feet. 


Much credit is due the Central Station Group for an 
extensive exhibit of the uses of electricity in home, 
school, farm, hospital and factory. As far back as 1931 
work has been going ahead. Under E. W. Lloyd of Com- 
monwealth Edison, O. R. Hogue, E. D. Tillson, C. G. 
Beersman, R. G. Raymond, Sargent & Lundy, L. F. 
Harza, W. J. Wadsworth, H. F. Sommerschield, O. C. 
Foster, R. J. Raymond, J. B. Watkins, Richard Boonstra, 
J. H. Faulkner, and others there ‘has arisen an exhibit 
which cost $216,000 and represents the display of 
seventy-six utility and holding companies. 

The world’s largest diorama—a combination of small 
models and pictures—is to be found in this Central Sta- 
tion Group. Its 92 feet show how electricity is produced 
and distributed. Mountains, waterfalls and skyscrapers 
play a part in the scene. 

An electrical kitchen, plants growing under electric 
rays, tiny stores and shops, models of electrical appa- 
ratus, all form displays that can hold the attention for 
hours. The show is on—and as long as feet hold out 
there is something to see—thence, possibly to Old Heidel- 
berg Inn and all the refreshment its name implies. 


Altorfer’s carpenters couldn’t be persuaded to stop and 
pose. They were too busy getting ready. 
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ELECTRICITY BUILDING 


CHUICACO wee” [BOB 











BROWN BROS. 
That electricity was im- 
portant in Chicago's great 
fair of 40 years ago is demon- 
strated by the imposing elec- 
tricity building above. This 
view of the interior glimpses 

the exhibits of Westinghouse, 

General Electric and Gray, 


long ago ancestor of Graybar. 


ELECTRICITY BUILDINGS 


CHICAGO frockess 1933 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 


3 SALES ano 


Instead of just 1 sale 


And... General Electric has a dealer plan of every type 
— from the small independent dealer with limited display 
in connection with another line of business, to the highly 
specialized, exclusive specialty selling organization. Whether 
a one-unit outlet or a carload operation—there’s a General 
Electric dealer plan to fit every individual requirement. 


ee prospects are shopping, 

comparing and buying General Electrics. === 

G-E factory shipments right now are at the rate 

of ATRAINLOAD A DAY. With new beauty, new 

styling, new features and new low prices, G-E’s 

1933 line of refrigerators offers greater dollar a 
values than ever before. The new 10* G-E 

freezes more ice faster, uses less current,and has 

ten star features. The G-E Monitor TopRefriger- ad 

ator is the ONLY refrigerator that has a 4-Year 

Guarantee on the mechanism. Today, 1 out of 


every 3 homes using modern refrigeration has — 
a General Electric Monitor Top. — 7 
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In addition to the famous Monitor Top line, 
General Electric also offers new G-E flat-top. d 
models—as low as $99.50 (at the factory)—a 
popular-priced refrigerator line with all the 
traditional quality of G-E products. Features 
and quality never before available at the price, 
set new standards in low-priced refrigerators. 


aa 
General Electric Co., Specialty Appliance Sales (ez 


Dept., Section DE6, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. —_— 
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DEALER CAN MAKE 


3 PROFITS! 


and 1 profit 




























A Chain of profits starts with the sale of 
a General Electric Refrigerator. The G-E 





retailer not only makes a profit on the 
sale of a refrigerator but gains through 
every G-E purchaser a preferred pros- 
pect for the sale of a G-E Range, a G-E 
dishwasher—and eventually a complete 
General Electric Kitchen! Each sale is 
a link in a chain of continued profits. 


























Electric Kitchen exhibited at 
the Columbian Exposition in 
1893, shows an electric water 
heater, range, saucepan, coffee 
pot, tea kettle, and chafing dish. 
Note the throw switches ex- 
posed over the shelf, also the 
overhead fixture. 


BROWN 
BROS. 
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Modern electric kitchen at the Century of Progress. To the observant eve 
there are also improvements in the 1933 type of visitor over her 1893 grandmother. oe 
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The Oil Burner Enters Its Second Decade 


radio, it is a household specialty that 
can be sold by practically the same spe- 
cialty methods which have sold these 
other electrical products. Oil burner 
installation each year becomes less 
troublesome. Oil burner service, al- 
though on a 24-hour-a-day basis during 
the heating season, presents no insur- 
mountable obstacles to the electrical 
dealer who sold electric refrigerators in 
the early days and who was forced to 
give 18-hour-a-day service on refriger- 
ators all year ’round. And some of 
those early refrigerators presented gen- 
uine service problems, as dealers can 
testify. 

That the average installed retail price 
of household electric oil burner was 
about $480 in 1932 will not strike terror 
into the hearts of electrical appliance 
dealers who have not yet taken on oil 
burners. They will welcome the chance 
of having a comfortable margin to 
cover sales, installation, service, promo- 
tion and profit. They will remember 
the days when electric refrigerators 
were priced at $800 installed and still 
were found salable. 

Where will oil burner sales be made 
in the next decade? Probably geo- 
graphically over a greater number of 
states than are now considered good 


markets by oil burner men. States 
where now coal and gas as heating fuels 
seem to have an overwhelming predom- 
inance will probably open up as oil 
burner markets, just as the electric re- 
frigerator went into states originally 
considered poor markets for mechanical 
refrigerators. The South, at least parts 
of it, offer poor markets. Just now, of 
course, the big market for electric oil 
burners are the single and two-family 
houses already erected and wired for 
electric service in states that encounter 
cool winters. However, if we are to 
credit prophecies of housing experts, 
there will once again be a housing 
shortage and a resulting revival of new 
home construction. This will add to the 
existing market. 

Once oil burner prospects were lim- 
ited to homes whose owners had incomes 
well over $10,000. With a lowering in 
price, that has logically come in the oil 
burner industry, an extension of oil 
burner prospects into lower-income 
homes has come about. 

Normally we could not expect electric 
refrigerators, which only in 1932 
dropped below a $200 average retail 
price, to enter homes having an annual 
income of less than $3,000. Yet it is 
apparent, from consulting income sta- 


(Continued from page 35) 


tistics, that already refrigerators, of 
which 4,300,000 are in use in American 
homes, have penetrated far down into 
the “below $3,000” income class. Simi- 
larly with other electrical appliances 
like the electric range, lower income 
markets have been tapped. Evidently, 
therefore, the electric oil burner need 
not fear that its present installed retail 
price (1932 average—$480) limits its 
sale to higher income families. Well 
down into homes with $4,000 yearly in- 
comes, $3,000 yearly incomes, and even 
$2,000 yearly incomes, there is a market 
for electric oil burners that the great 
American institution of “time payments” 
will help sell. 

The electrical appliance trade can feel 
confident of the next—the second— 
decade of the household electrical oil 
burner. The market unquestionably 
exists. The merchandise is satisfactory 
and each year grows better. The prob- 
lem of sales, installation and service are 
not too difficult. Just as the electrical 
appliance trade has done a service to 
American homes in selling them refrig- 
erators, washers, ranges and vacuum 
cleaners, and made a profit from these 
appliances, so it can duplicate those 
sales successes with the household elec- 
tric oil burner. 


Appliances Picking Up On the West Coast (Continued from page 29) 


cisco after a trip throughout northern 
California, reports that dealer stocks of 
appliances are lower than at any other 
time in history, and that when the buy- 
ing begins the orders in total are bound 
to be heavy. Old stock has been cleared 
away completely, and second-hand and 
revert machines and devices, too, have 
been cleared out. He also reported a 
tone conducive to start buying again, 
and predicts a scarcity of most appli- 
ances when the public realizes that 
prices must rise. 

Another evidence of faith in electrical 
things, and from a furniture merchant, 
came from Greenbaum’s_ Furniture 
Company, of Seattle, which staged an 
electrical exposition, devoting its entire 
main floor to appliances for a week. 
. Large advertising space, cooking schools 
cake baking prizes, and door prizes 
made the affair a full-fledged, although 
one store, exposition. 

Beer is bringing strange and interest- 
ing sidelines into the market. Leo J. 
Meyerburg Company, RCA distributors 
in northern California, found an unex- 
pected market for automatic radio- 
phonograph combinations, operated re- 
motely by nickel in the slot devices, in 
roadside beer gardens and lunch rooms. 
Something leisurely about beer drinking 
makes music desirable, and a number of 
the combination sets are being sold by 
this company’s dealers. 
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Air Conditioning Schools 

Preparatory to the warm weather sea- 
son a number of air conditioning 
schools and classes were conducted by 
the power companies of California in 
conjunction with the air conditioning 
specialists of the Frigidaire Corporation. 
First to hold the meetings this year was 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion. Average attendance there was 40 
each night for three nights. Next came 
a similar school for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, Ltd., later one 
for the San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Company. 

Then two were held for the Southern 
Sierras Power Company, one at River- 
side headquarters, the other in the cen- 
ter of the torrid zone, El Centro, 
Imperial Valley. In each case the two 
sound movies of the Frigidaire com- 
pany were shown, and talks given by 
the power ¢ompany sales manager. 
Elmer Riley, air conditioning engineer, 
gave a talk on the characteristics and 
operation of a system, and Al Harrison, 
of the educational division, gave a talk 
on the selling features and technique. 
Tom Supplee, central station represen- 
tative of the manufacturer, took part in 
several of the meetings as well. 

Another sales school on air condi- 
tioning, combining also the package 
type of farm refrigerator box, will be 
held at Fresno. 


TOO MANY DEALERS 


HAT do I think of the radio 

tube situation?” White haired, 
youthful faced J. Saladin, proprietor of 
a pioneer music and radio store in 
Santa Maria, Calif. “Well, it is rather 
pitiful, isn’t it? The same old problem 
that I have seen in phonograph records, 
sheet music, pianos, and even radios— 
too many outlets, too many people sell- 
ing or maybe it would be better to say, 
taking the discount. 

“You see, any garage or other type of 
shop can get a dealership for radio 
tubes. They use it to buy their own 
tubes and tubes for their own circle of 
friends at a discount. It simply splits 
up the available market into smaller 
bits, nobody selling tubes at a profit. 

“The time will come when dealerships 
will be more limited. I’ve seen it in 
pianos, in phonographs, and even in 
radio it is narrowing down. Tube busi- 
ness will really pick up when fewer 
dealers sell them. The tube number 
changes, the changes in voltage, are also 
confusing. They take more stock in- 
vestment besides. There may have been 
a time when new types of tubes offered 
a reason for a new model radio, as with 
automobiles, something later and more 
intricate. But the sooner the tubes 
become more standardized the better 


they will sell.” 
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Price Raises Forecast in 


electric co 


A good example 
of promotional 
advertising on 
electric ranges 


from Richmond, 
VIRGINIA oman POWER COMPANY Va. 


AY was a hectic month for the boys who write 
M appliance advertising—whether it be in depart- 

ment stores, power companies, dealers or the 
agencies who have charge of manufacturers’ copy. For 
one thing, business began moving so fast—comparitively 
—under the goad of governmental inflationary measures, 
that it was a ticklish problem to know whether the 
public’s pocketbook would respond amiably to increased 
space. It is one thing to read about rising commodity 
prices and another to know whether Mrs. Jones feels 
sufficient confidence in the security of the country to go 
round and buy that washer. 

But most of them took the tip from the statistics of 
increased retail buying, and courageously shouted their 
wares in large blobs of space in the local journals. An- 
other ticklish question was the elusive problem of price. 
We can tell you how most of them met it: by (1) 
featuring higher-priced appliances generally in their 
advertising ; the sole exception being the furniture stores 
who can’t see far beyond $29.50 as a washer limit and 
(2) by warning the public that the prices advertised are 
only temporary—that they must go up. Kelvinator, 
Leonard and General Electric, among the refrigerator 
manufacturers used this device with the greatest effec- 
tiveness. 

General Electric ads we saw were headed “This Price 
Can’t Last” and featured a GE unit at $230; Leonards 
space, under the title “Special Notice” went on to say 
that “In the face of rising commodity prices, we feel it 
necessary to advise all prospective purchasers of new 
Leonard Electric refrigerators that retail prices can re- 
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May (Cleveland) ran full-page ads like this last month 


main at their present low level only so long as we can 
buy from the factory at the prices now in effect.” 
Kelvinator echoed the same theme—“Don’t Wait! 
When material costs go up the price must also go up!” 
One dealer, the Good Housekeeping Shop in Detroit, 
said “Prices Are Going Up! Currency Inflation Will 
Penalize Those Who Postpone Buying.’ The copy fea- 
tured Frigidaire, Kelvinator, Norge, Commerce, Cope- 
land and Apex refrigerators at from $69.50 to $98 and 
Maytag, Easy, 1900, Thor, Barton and Apex washers 
at from $39.85 to 59. 50. 

But among those who expressed their confidence in 
better business conditions by lavish use of space, the 
palm is hereby awarded to the May Company department 


store in Cleveland. So far, we have seen four full-page 


ads in the Cleveland papers, devoted exclusively to ap- 
pliances. One page was headed: “Largest Display of 
Washers, Ironers and Cleaners in the State of Ohio; 
another: “Ohio’s Largest Department Store Displays 
the Largest Stock of Electric Refrigerators.” With 
each page, there appeared a picture of the May Company 
appliance department which was sufficiently impressive 
in itself. One page on washers and ironers, carried the 
arresting information: “50 Laundry Bills Will Buy an 
Electric Washer or Ironer.” It is reproduced on these 
pages. - 

Two other Cleveland department stores, incidentally, 


- gave large space to washers and ironers. (This business 
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One utility that promotes cleaners 


must be lookin’ up!) Bailey’s featured 1900 products and 
Sterling & Welch were on the same bandwagon with 
1900 washers ($59.50) ironers ($49.50) and dryers 
($79.50) All Cleveland appliance advertising carried 
the seal of approval of the Electrical League of Cleve- 
land which seems to be as highly prized in those parts 
as the seal of the Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Gimbel Brothers, by the way, in both their Phila- 
delphia and New York stores, rung a change on the 
familiar “25 cents a day” theme song by dropping the 
ante to 15 cents. Meter-ator was the plan used in con- 
nection with Kelvinator boxes. 

Two other bright spots of the advertising month were 
the increased amount of promotional power company 
space on all devices—not just ranges, refrigerators or 
water heaters—but the whole list. Power companies 
seem to be realizing that it doesn’t hurt to remind the 
public that washers and cleaners save hours of back- 
breaking work and that there is a real place in the home 
for small appliances, such as toasters, percolators and 
waffle-irons. Some even picked casseroles to promote. 
Anyway, it is a good and healthy sign. Sears, Roebuck 
even contributed their share towards making it a more 
cheerful month. Advertising copy featured, for the first 
time, the new higher-priced washer, the ‘“Toperator,” 
which sells at retail for $69.50. This is a helpful way 
of getting out of the $36.50 and $39.50 level on washing 
machines. This new washer, by the way, has attracted 
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a lot of attention. We had a piece about it in our May 
issue. Designed by Henry Dreyfuss, it carried all con- 
trols on a “dashboard,” which is an integral part of the 
wringer post. 

And while we are busy at the pleasing task of handing 
out bouquets we'd like to pin a medal or something on 
the copy-writer who got up an ad on heating appliances 
for Lord & Taylor, one of the snootier Fifth Avenue 
department stores in New York. “Lord & Taylor's 
Electric Gadget Shop,” the ad said, “insists on a very 
lazy summer for you.” Pictured below were sandwich 
toasters at $2.50, curling irons at 95 cents, toasters at 
$2.50, waffle-irons at $2.95, irons at $1.50 and two- 
burner stoves at $3.75. 

Medal No. 2 goes to the New York Edison Companies 
for their promotional series now running. The one run- 
ning just now is on air-conditioning, and for dramatic, 
pleasing interpretation of what room coolers and de- 
humidifiers can do in the way of making the summer 
agreeable, it deserves plenty of mention. The New York 
Edison Companies have just announced their complete 
retirement from appliance merchandising, and the present 
series of promotional ads is one of their answers to what 
the well-bred utility can do in increasing business in its 
community. For that matter most power companies are 
doing a more comprehensive job on promotion than was 
usual in the recent past. More power to them. 


Lord & Taylor's ELECTRIC 
FR Gadget Shop insists on a very, very 


lazy summer for you 









And just to prove cur point here's how, noftiiag 
up the left sleeve, nothing up the right, os the 
magicions say, you con meke tie in town @r 
despite heat woves ond the presence of thet 
perennial visitor Old Man Humidity. And withe 
out peying the price, you might think, eftber. 
SIXTH FLOOR 
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A clever depart- 
ment store ap- 
proach to small 
appliance adver- 
tising from New 
York 
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American-Blower Air 
Conditioner 


American Blower Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Device: Indoor weather manufacturing 
plant, heats, cools, circulates air. 

Description: Unit consists of hot water 
heating plant and an American Blower 
conditioner; warm air type; same air 
ducts which circulate heated air supply 
cooled air; equipped with Sirocco fans 
which deliver from 1200 to 4200 cu.ft. 
air per min.; 2 surface coils used; hot 
water is circulated through finned cop- 
per elements and cooled water in sum- 
mer; after passing through filter, air 
is forced through 2 copper surface 
coils. Ice cooled, electric refrigerated 
or city tap water is used.—E£lectrical 
Merchandising, June, 1933. 





Conover Dishwashers 


The Conover Co., 
$123 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


-Models:; F-4, portable, cabinet model; 
KC-4, built-in kitchen cabinet model 
with sink and stationary work top. 

Description: KC-4, “oven type” door 
for dishwasher section of cabinet 
opens in front leaving linoleum work 
top free for permanent use; Monel 
Metal sink basin; capacity, 57 pieces 
plus silver; F-4 satin finished chrome 
flat table top; capacity 55 pieces, 
plus silver; both models, cream lac- 
quer cabinet; porcelain enamel dish 
tank; baked enamel or rubber coated 
racks; 3 hp. motor; single dial 
“Master control.’’—Electrical Merch- 
andising, June, 1933. 
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Belden Cord Sets 


Belden Mfg. Co., 
4689 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Description: Underwriters’ approved 3,- 
000 cycle cord, Belden P-300 plug with 
long life clips, Belden soft rubber plug 
packed in specially constructed 
eartons for fuli view display; cello- 
phane wrapped.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, June, 1933. 
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GE Hotpoint Mixer 


General Electric Co., Mdse. Dept., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Description: 3-speed motor in base; 
equipped with 2 Pyrex bowls, juice 
extractor, metal extractor bowl and 
oil dropper; 2-disc drink mixer; 
double bladed beater; a.c. or d.c.; mo- 
tor has oilless bearings ; tilt-back neck 
lets beaters drip into bowls; automatic 
bowl control; Eden green baked en- 
amel finish. 

Price: $19.95; food chopper and reduc- 
tion unit $5.50 extra; grater .50; 
knife sharpener .50c; banana cream- 
ing set $2.25—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, June, 1933. 





Timken Oil Furnace 


The Timken Silent Automatic Co., 
100 Clark Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Device: Model C “wall flame’ burner 
installed in boiler designed and built 
by American Radiator Co. 

Description: Standard equipment in- 
cludes automatic water feeder, low- 
water cut-out; domestic hot water 
heater coils; regulating aquastat; 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Protecto-Relay 
System as primary control; all-metal 
construction of hearth and flame-rim ; 
vertical type boiler in 4 sections; ca- 
pacity 750 sq.ft. steam radiation or 
1200 sq.ft. hot water radiation. 

Finish: 2-shades baker green enamel, 
stainless steel cabinet. — Electrical 
Merchandising, June 1933. 





Vv 
Birtman Iron 


The Birtman Electric Co., 
4140 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Device: Automatic iron, two weights, 
6 and 3% lbs.; 1000 watt elements; 
ventilated all-bakelite handle, 3 in. 
air duct runs entire length of handle; 
bakelite shield; chromium sole-plate 
and base.—Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1933. 
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York Air Conditioner 


York Ice Machinery Corp., 
ork, Pa. 


Device: Floor type air conditioner, 
cools, dehumidifies, heats, humidifies, 
filters, cleanses. 

Description: Designed for installation 
directly in room to be conditioned ; 
quiet, low-speed, double centrifugal 
fan; duplex cooling and heating sur- 
face; mist-type humidifier and air 
filter in metal casing; evaporator for 
cooling is connected to York re- 
frigerating unit, Freon refrigerant, 
located in basement or adjoining 
room; adaptable to single pipe steam, 
2 pipe pressure steam, vacuum steam, 
gravity vapor and hot water systems 
for heating; complete automatic con- 
trol, hand or automatic cooling and 
heating ; automatic humidifying ; Cen- 
tury motor; walnut or mahogany 
finish steel cabinets. — Electrical 
Merchandising, June, 1933. 





ABC Washer 


Altorfer Bros. Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Models: 44, 44P. 

Special Features: Improved, French 
type agitator, perforated, with double 
set of fins; agitates clothes top and 
bottom of tub, prevents clothes from 
twisting and tangling; corrugated 
sides give washboard action; adjust- 
able legs; automatic drain pump on 
Model 44P, Westinghouse motor. 

Wringer: 1-piece metal frame; swings 
to 8 positions, locks; adjustable 
drainboard; safety release; ABC 
4-spring roll-pressure wrings sheet or 
handkerchief without adjustment; 2% 
in. balloon roll wringer dryer. 

Price: Model 44, $70; 44P, $80.—EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, June, 1933. 
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Whaen you stock a line of heating de- (/ coating of oxide which protects the wire against 
vices, it is well to remember that the product further oxidation, thus permitting it to give, 
is just as good as its heating-element, which may _literally, years of useful life. Every lot of it is given 
truly be called the heart of the device. Recog- a life-test, which shows a steady improvement in 
nizing this, all the nationally known device makers _ the product over a stretch of 25 years. Your judg- 
confidently entrust their priceless trade-names, ment is sound in stocking devices whose heating- 
year after year, to CHROMEL—as they specify elements are made of CHROMEL. If you'd like to 
it for their heating-elements. CHROMEL \ on have our Heating-Unit Calculator, ask us 
is good, because in use it takes on a thin , A for Form-KM. Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


HOSKINS 





HROMEL 


(CHROMIUM- NICKEL ) 
THE WIRE THAT MADE ELECTRIC HEAT POSSIBLE 
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Mohawk Refrigerators 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Mfg. Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Models: 4, 41, 52, 65. 

Capacities: 3.9, 4.1, 5.2 and 6.5 cu.ft. 

Special Features: Duozone unit, non- 
frosting fin type coil; adjustable Chill- 
R-ator temperature control coils 
directly under trays for faster freez- 
ing; porcelain ice compartment door, 
spring hinges; ribbon shelves, remov- 
able section in lower shelf; Methyl- 
chloride refrigerant; capacitor motor. 

Finish: Porcelain interiors; models 4, 41 
lacquer exterior; models 52, 65 porce- 
lain exteriors.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, June, 1933. 











Pioneer Air Conditioner 
Scott-Newcomb Inc., 
1927 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Device: Central plant cooling unit, cools, 
heats, humidifies, dehumidifies. 
Description: Unit consists of  boiler- 
burner unit and blower and cooling 
unit; same ducts distribute heated air 
and cooled air; special radiator in 
conditioning plant is filled in winter 
with hot water or steam supplied by 
boiler unit, same radiator is filled in 
summer with special liquid to keep at 
low temperature; boiler-burner ca- 
pacity 1000 ft. steam radiation, may 
be used independent of air condition- 
ing plant.—Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1933. 





Brush Vac Cleaner 


The Sweeper-Vac Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Device: Rotary hand type whisk brush 
vacuum cleaner. 

Description: Weighs 3 lbs.; Westing- 
house air cooled motor; round suction 
end; hinged air-tight cover opens by 
lift of finger, easy access to rotary, 
rotary fin-brush and belt. 

Price: $19.75; Regular line from $19.50 
to $49.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1933. 
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Telechron Clocks 


Warren Telechron Co., 
Ashland, Mass. 

Models: Telart; Daphne, Newberry. 

Description: Telart, chrome or gold 
finish metal frame, black Catalin 
base; 434 in. dial, satin-gold or silver 
finish. Daphne, hexagonal, Catalin 
case, 3§ in. high, 2 3/16 in. deep; 3-in. 
round ivory lacquered metal dial with 
gold bezel, dark blue numerals; Case 
available in green, ivory, black, red, 
rose quartz. Newberry, upright colo- 
nial model; 6% in. high; mahogany 
or maple; 3% in. round ivory lacquered 
metal dial. ? 

Price: Telart, $5.95; Daphne, $3.95; 
Newberry, $4.95.—Electrical Merch- 
andising, June, 1933. 





Majestic Refrigerator 


c 
Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Model: 950. 

Special Features: Recently added to 
Electro-Sealed line as companion to 
Model 900. Electro-Sealed Cold 
Dome; Isolator wall; double doors; 
Stay-Brite shelves; Stay-Kold de- 
froster; Auto-Reset Protector; 9.6 
cu.ft. capacity; all porcelain, doors, 
lid. hottom of skirt bordered in blac’. 
—Electrical Merchandising, June, 1933. 
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GE Hotpoint Iron 


General Electric Co., Merchandise Dept., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Device: ‘“Value-Matic’”’ iron. 

Description: Full size, weighs 5 lIbs.; 
Calrod unit; 800 watts; automatic 
temperature control; heat selector 
switch, thumb rest; button nooks, 
heel rest. 

Price: $3.95.—Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1933. 





Haag Washers 


Haag Bros. Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Models: ‘“‘Supersafe”’ 65 and 75. 

Special Features: Model 65, Supersafe 
wringer permits clothes to be fed to 
rolls with mechanical hand; dual 
finger-tip controls release pressure on 
rolls; anti-wind clothes guard takes 
off garments that cling to top roll; 
agitator has protective base to prevent 
clothes from becoming wedged be- 
neath agitator; 6 sheet capacity, 
porcelain or pressed aluminum tub. 
Model 75: 7 sheet capacity, square 
porcelain tub: center drain and _ sedi- 
ment trap.—Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1933. 





Delco Heat Oil Burner 


Delco Appliance Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Device: Model D-X Delco Heat oil 
burner. : ’ , 
Description: Fully automatic; simplified 
unit construction — valve, _ strainer, 
pump built as 1 unit eliminating pipe 
connections; split phase 1750 r.p.m. 
motor; fuel pump; duplex regulating 
' valve; fuel filter; fuel atomizing unit; 
electric ignition ; flame control ; Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell controls; blue finish. 
—Electrical Merchandising, June, 1933. 
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GE Oil Furnace 


General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Device: Smaller furnace similar to unit 
announced last year, designed for 
smaller homes. é 

Description: Built-in type hot water coil, 
coordinated boiler, burner and control 
designed as 1 unit, circular in shape; 
60 in. high, 29 in. diam. ; maximum oil 
rate 13 gal. per hr. 70 gal. per hr. 
min. rate, 555 sq.ft. steam radiation, 
885 sq.ft. water radiation; with addi- 
tion of GE warm air conditioner can 
also be used with air duct heating 
systems. — Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1933. 
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TT public is tired of trying to 
decide whether to buy a re- 
frigerator for its merits or for its 
gadgets and frills. And that is 
where MoHAWK comes in with real 
scientific refrigeration that clinches 
the sale. 

The Monawk Refrigerator em- 
bodies every modern feature essen- 
tial to the efficient, economical 
preservation and protection of food 
—but eliminates the non-essentials 
—with their extra costs. Its cabinet 
is modern and beautiful without 
going to freakish extremes. 

Mechanically, the MoHawk pro- 
vides equipment of proved worth 
throughout. There is not a single 
untried part used in its entire con- 
struction .. .an important fact from 
the standpoint of sustained, low cost 
operation and user satisfaction. 

Moreover, only the MoHAWwK is 
equipped with the super-efficient 
Duozone Unit, which provides two 
separate coils—one for freezing and 
one for cooling. The cooling coil 
does not collect frost—therefore, 
cooling efficiency is constantly main- 
tained. The. freezing coil concen- 
trates intense cold directly on the 
trays, freezing ice and desserts with 
super speed without danger of freez- 
ing foods. A few of MoHawk’s 
many other features are listed on 
this page. 

New Monawk is a refrigerator 
you can make money on—because 
it is honestly built and honestly 
priced. And, it carries an honest 
profit for dealers and distributors. 

A complete range of sizes from 
4 to 10 net cubic feet capacity. 


























J 
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MOHAWK 


REFRIGERATOR 
with the 
DUOZONE UNIT 





New Mohawk Features 


Bic—Room y—BEAUTIFUL. 


FLusH Doors — Semi-concealed 
hinges. 


Improveo Duozone Unit—2 sep- 
arate coils—one for cooling— 
one for freezing. 


Non-Frostinc Fin Tyee Conu— 
Reduces food moisture losses— 
eliminates need for hydrating 
pans. 


New Type Battoon Door GASKET 
—On cabinet—not on door— 
provides leak-proof seal. 


SILENT Compressor—Tripod spring 
mounting for unit reduces vibra- 
tion to the last degree. 


Dousie Capacity BottTLe STORAGE 
Space, and abundant shelf space. 


Broom Hicu Lecs. 
Acip-RESISTING PORCELAIN. 


UNCOMPROMISING QuALiTy AT NEw 
Low Prices! 


Approved by Good Housekeeping. 








Write, wire or phone now for 
Mohawk’s liberal proposition. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer 


Mfe. Co. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Leonard Refrigerator 


Leonard Refrigerator Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Model: L-531. 

Capacity: 5.24 cu.ft.; 3 trays, 63 cubes. 

Special Features: Chill-om- -eter, with 
Steady-Kold Defroster ; Sanitrays ; 
all-porcelain cooling unit; bar-type 
= black door trim; broom-room 
egs ; 

Finish: Porcelain interior; white lac- 
quer exterior. 

Price: $122.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, June, 1933. 





Lionel Toy Boats 


The Lionel Corp., 
15 E. 26th St., New York City 

Device: Toy motor boat. 

Descr€ption: Modelled after smartest 
boats, runs for about 5 min. under 
own power; motor hidden within 
hatch; rudder mechanism makes it 
possible for boat to run out in 
straight line, put about and return to 
operator; steel, enamel finish; 173 in. 
long. 

Price: $3.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1933. 
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Cadtllac Cleaners 


Clements Mfg. C 

6650 S. Narragansett Ave., "lini, Til. 

Models: 139, 129 and 119. 

Description: New design; motor driven 
brush arrangement that takes full ad- 
vantage of brush agitation and deep 
suction power; Model 139 equipped 
with new Clements adjustment, per- 
fectly equalized. 

Price: 139, $39.95; 129, $29.95; 119, 


$19.95. — Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1933. 
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Westinghouse Air 
Conditioners 


Westinghouse Electric &€ Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Device: Unit air conditioners—high, low 
floor type units and suspended unit. 

Purpose: Cleans air; regulates tempera- 
ture and humidity, cools, heats, humi- 
difies, dehumidifies, filters. 

Description: Cools by passing air over 
finned tube type coil in refrigerating 
unit in basement or adjacent room— 
Freon “F12” refrigerant; heats by 
use of finned heating coils with any 
regular steam or hot water system; 
spring mounted, quiet motors; 2 
propeller-type fans; automatic con- 
densation of air-borne moisture to re- 
duce humidity; moisture for increased 





humidity is added by 2 water sprays, 
atomized in path of incoming air; 
electric switch with solenoid valve 
controls humidifier; 450 cu.ft. per 
min. total volume air. 

Cabinets: Low type unit: walnut or 
modernistic finish for use under win- 
dows or along walls; High type unit: 
Walnut or modernistic finish, Micarta 
panel with inlaid colored aluminum 
for installation in middle of floor; 
suspended unit for overhead mounting 
has same capacity as floor and low 
units, made also in 3 larger sizes.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1933. 

















V olcano Roaster- Toaster 


Volcano Electric Co., 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Device: Dual Purpose toaster; toasts, 
boils, cooks—2 —— at same 
time from same unit 

Price: $1.95 _—Electrical Mer chandising, 
June, 1933. 
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Royal Fuse Plug 


Royal Electric Co., 
Avon, Mass. 

Device: Royal Crystal fuse plug with 
tell-tale disk. 

Description: Colored disk inserted in 
crystal fuse identifies amperage; cen- 
ter of disk behind fusing element is 
cut out; disk shuts out light; opening 
forms dark spot in center so that 
burnt fuse can be quickly located.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1933. 





Electromaster Water 
Heater 


Electromaster Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Device: Water heater suitable for off- 
peak or standard operation. 

Description: Galvanized steel tank; low 
operating temperature element located 
near bottom of tank—second element 
and thermostat near top, furnished at 
additional cost if required—direct ac- 
tion thermostat with mercury switch; 
drain cock for flushing bottom of tank 
located at front; 2000 watt element or 
as specified. 

Finish: Square tank, wine-red lacquer 
finish, black trim. 

Prices: 30 gal. $48.50; 50 gal. $58.50; 
ya gal. icles Merchandising, 
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Sunbeam Airmaster 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
Device: 10-inch oscillating fan. 
Description: 12-in. air displacement; no 
radio interference; base adjustment 
permits tilting to any angle. 
Price: $12.50 (West of Derve, $12.95) 
ee Merchandising, June, 
a é 





Birtman Toaster 


The Birtman Electric Co., 

4140 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Device: “‘Visible’’ toaster. 
Descriptton: Both sides toasted | same 

time by indirect or reflected ‘“oven- 

ized”? heat supplied by coils located in 
bottom of toaster; crystal-clean win- 
dows permit operator to watch toast; 
aluminum tray with bakelite handles 
additional; modernistic design.—EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, June, 1933. 
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